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YEARS that march upon us, new years like unspent armies thundering at our 


Do you see how fragile our walls are, how rusted are the long-kept bars? 
Have you come, O conquering years, to take us by force if we will not yield? 


Do you speak long with our unwilling minds, do you plead with our stubbornness? 
Do you even offer compromises that you may not need to destroy us utterly? 


O marshalling years waiting without, giving time for us to open the gates to your peace 
ful entry, how long will your patience hold you from devastation? 


Omnipotent years, forces invincible, amassing against us blinded by our fragile barricades 
is the hour come near—the hour that never fails 


c 9 
Do we hear strange sounds less distant? Do we hear new voices? Do we see our resist 
ance swept aside? 


Do we flee only to fall beneath our falling walls? 
Do we see rising on the ruins new states and new capitals 


and fraternities? Do we see freedom and equality? 


Do we see amalgamations 


for all? 


Do we see a new world, and a new flag rising over our common humanity—a flag of all and 


O years that march upon us! O blind! O fragile barricades! 
—O hour that never fails 
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The Universal Pilgrim 


F COURSE Anglo-Saxons are proud of the 
C) Pilgrims. But does it not seem high time that 
we get away from this proud racial talk and 
that we speak as we so ardently assert the Pilgrims 
would speak? They were citizens of the world. It 
is out of tune for us to reiterate that if we, America 
and Great Britain, the great English-speaking 
peoples, stand together, we will hold the wide world 
in order. We are not sufficient for these things. 
We boast, adulate, and amusingly exaggerate our 
importance, so that it is unspeakably poor taste not 
only, but ridiculously untrue. 

We imagine other races might say so. Italy can 
smile at our self-anointed distinction in the holy 
business of ruling the universe. Mazzini was Ital- 
ian. Even Russia has had some part in civiliza- 
tion, and in some millions of her revolutionists may 
be called proud of her independent course to-day. 
Tolstoi was Russian. And in those unhappy regions 
of Central Europe there are people with a history. 
Kossuth was a Hungarian. Kosciusko was a Pole. 
Goethe was a German. These men were more 
than persons. They were composites, representing 
masses of their kindred. We might turn to the 
Far East, and indeed whithersoever men live. There 
is the Pilgrim spirit. It has nothing to do with 
language. It may have much to do with geography. 
God made of one blood, we say in church, all nations 
to dwell on the face of the earth. . 

The Pilgrim business is still somewhat provincial, 
narrow, patronizing. That is why some of us 
lament that the great, the wonderful Pilgrim spirits, 
if they are abroad in the world to-day, would not 
clearly recognize us of the later progeny. Every: 
body agrees that it was a spiritual and absolutely 
not a racial thing they did; that it was a transcend- 
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ent performance of divine audacity overleaping all 
boundaries which led them to separate from over- 
lords, and caused them to found a church of liberty, 
a state of freedom; that it was the right they dared 
their souls for, to have whatsoever religion their 
God and they together should decide, which made 
them as much kindred of men of the North as of 
the South, of the East as of the West. 

The Pilgrims are universal. We do them a con- 
stricting and impious dis-service when we try to 
make them of one separate race. We have neigh- 
bors in our land who share of right in “the Pilgrims’ 
pride,” neighbors who come from the wide world’s 
habitations, who cannot be more interested in Great 
Britain than in the land they left behind, nor as 
much as in their own adopted land. Friendship, 
justice, peace—these of course, but let us remember 
all people. For them the Pilgrims lived, wrought, 
died, and live again. 


The Heart Indeed 


AY IT NOT BE that the insistence of the 
President upon Article X. of the Covenant of 


’ the League of Nations has a religious sanction? It 


seems to us that he was quite right in calling it the 
heart of the League. We have gone over the whole 
document again as we write this opinion. Wecome 
to two definite conclusions. First, this is the one 
article—and the only one—which states in general 
terms the spirit of the whole vast and grand enter- 
prise of the participating nations, as they did their 
duty at Versailles. The letter, the law, comes in 
the other Articles. The general language of the 
Covenant’s “heart” is of the kind we call spiritual. 

Such men as have no fine sense for spiritual 
things, those men, that is to say, who in their daily 
work make everything hard and exact and juiceless, 
and who may do so with propriety in their own 
callings, would do well, along with other objectors, 
to ask themselves if we have not now come to the 
duty to discern such a spiritual instrument as we 
said we were fighting for, and gave the blood of our 
sons for,—to discern this spiritual thing with spir- 
itual minds. 

Article X. is not a lawyer’s contract. It is a 
bond of union, a mutual vow, a high design, a holy 
purpose. It is life-giving, inspirational, religious. 
It is all of these things to us, as we read it over and 
over, in what we hope we may call the spirit of our 
religion. Let us see it together :— 


ARTICLE X 


The members of the League undertake to respect 
as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. In case of any such ag- 
gression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression, the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Examine every word. The central ones are all spir- 
itual. Each word breathes common defence of 
cherished independence. The Article is as beauti- 
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ful as the exalted passages of the Declaration of 
Independence. We declare that any one reading 
this present document as he reads the older one will 
find no fault with it. We can understand how a 
hypercritical and politically hostile person will read 
otherwise. It was so at our country’s beginning. 
And this leads us to our second point :— 

We could omit Article X. altogether and the good 
spirit would yet be alive in the Covenant. The 
heart of the Covenant is indeed the soul of the 
instrument inits completeness. The mooted Article 
states it in words. It does not create anything; it 
only defines what is already there. The definition 
of the entire purpose of the World War is of course 
a good thing to include, explicitly, in order to finish 
the literary production. But one may find in the 
preamble to the Covenant the definite objectives of 
the League, which are the same things in Article 
X. confirmed. 

Need we say that the sublimest words of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount were subjected to the 
legalistic minds of gentlemen who were perfectly 
sincere and exact when they would have none of 
him, because he was spiritual and general in his 
way of stating principles? He believed, trusted, 
loved, served. What they. wanted was something 
that would not permit the least misunderstanding, 
a shadow of double-dealing. They took no chances. 
To-day they suffer throughout the world. They are 
called Pharisees. They might have saved them- 
selves if they had read with understanding hearts. 


Baseball a SportP 


S BASEBALL SPORT? Not ours, according to 

the dictionary. When a nation’s official game in 
almost any city has for its principal backers and 
enthusiasts the cheap politician, the tin-horn gam- 
bler, and the erstwhile saloon-keeper, the word 
“sport” is permissible only as a colloquial term to 
which these gentry have degraded it. It is not the 
real thing. An Englishman knows what we mean 
by sport “better than we poor dupes do. Baseball 
is not a game, either, in the pure meaning of that 
word. Itisa gamble. Examine some men who own 
professional clubs, and now that the revelations 
long suspected are out, look at the players them- 
selves. A sorry spectacle, a memorable shame! 

Why should we expect otherwise, in spite of all 
the sport writers have told us in defence of the 
game? (May we not wonder incidentally why they 
did it?) Everybody knows that the odor of brewer- 
ies and distilleries has been almost everywhere in 
the atmosphere of League grounds. Call the roll 
of the owners. How many reputable men with true 
sportsmanlike qualities have anything to do with 
the vast mercenary enterprise? The game has been 
easy money and easier morals. The collapse of the 
rotten structure is not due to the crooked deals in 
one series of games. This single case was but the 
inevitable last destructive evil that all who under- 
stood were sure of some day. Immoral forces work 
steadily if slowly, and they cannot be stayed in 
their finality. 


~~ 
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_in learning and letters will be of high avail. 
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Announcement by the Trustees 


The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
gretfully announce that they feel compelled to 
increase the subscription price of the paper. 
During the past two years there has been 
almost a phenomenal growth of our subscrip- 
tion list, and it is still growing. But alas! the 
cost of paper and printing is growing faster 
still. Even with this advance in price the 
paper will not entirely pay its own way. But 
as Trustees for the Denomination we must 
make it come as near to that as we can, and we 
think it good policy to spend enough money on 
the production to keep its circulation increas- 
ing. 

After January 1, 1921, the subscription rate 
will be four dollars; to ministers, three dol- 
lars; to everybody one dollar more than at 
present. Until January 1 we will take new 
subscriptions and renewals of old subscrip- 
tions expiring before that date at the old rates. 


We think so much of baseball, and we think so 
much more of our boys and youth, that we could 
see every professional player as such become ex- 
tinct forthwith. Can a game really continue great 
and good when we begin to make money out of it? 
We say close up the grounds, let the owners suffer 
their losses—if any there be—like the liquor traffic 
to which baseball has been so close akin, and let 
us increase the game by opening up more city lots. 
We shall by this course end an illicit business. We 
shall cease the loathsome buying and selling of 
players as once they sold slaves. We shall end the 
vulgar and gross money talk about baseball which 
disgusts people. We shall find more time among 
mature men for physical exercise on field and court 
who now take only vocal exercise in bleacher and 
grandstand. We shall devote a part of the two 
daily pages of alleged sports in our newspapers to 
a due record of baseball played for the game’s sake. 


Professor Reed, Trustee 


ROF. WILLIAM HOWELL REED has been 
elected a Trustee of The Christian Register In- 
corporated, to succeed Roland W. Boyden. Mr. 
Boyden resigned his office because of his indefinite 
residence in Europe, where he represents the United 
States in important transactions related to our inter- 
national affairs. We exceedingly regret his with- 
drawal. Professor Reed is a grandson of the sainted 
David Reed, founder of TH REGISTER in 1821. Of 
such lineage, his accession is a distinct gain to the 
paper. The sentiment attaching to’his participa- 
tion in our counsels is profound, and his own gifts 
He is 
on the faculty of Tufts College, an ardent Uni- 
tarian, a member of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., and president of the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


i: RECESSION of prices of commodities con- 


tinued last week with uninterrupted evidences 
of a steady movement toward the restoration 

of a normal level. In some instances the downward 
revision of price-lists by the producers was reflected 
in similar action by the dealers, Of this effect of whole- 
sale-price reduction upon the retailer one evidence was 
the lowering of prices in restaurants in Chicago and 
other cities on a scale ranging as high as twenty-five 
per cent. One feature of the downward tendency that 
is of especial significance was the beginning of a ma- 
terial cut in the price of building materials, which 
promised, if it should prove permanent, to remove one 
of the outstanding obstacles to the solution of the hous- 
ing problem by the construction of homes on a large 
scale in all the centres of population. 
All Building Interests Join Hands 
to Promote Construction of Homes 

Signs of a realization of the need for united action 
for the restoration of normal housing conditions 
throughout the country became evident at the begin- 
ning of the week, when it was announced that a con- 
ference of labor leaders, builders, and producers of 
and dealers in building materials had been held in 
Chicago in an effort to devise a building programme. 
The conference resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee representing all the participating interests, 
which will make a thorough survey of conditions and 
submit a plan of action to a national construction 
congress to be held in the coming winter. An inter- 
esting phase of the activities of the congress is the 
divulged purpose to make this national construction 
congress a permanent body, to promote and co-ordinate 
building efforts. Important results were expected as 
the outcome of the new understanding among the three 
partners in the building industry, who hitherto have 
been working at cross-purposes. 
American Federation of Labor 
Rejects European “Red” Movement 

A significant event of the week, when Great Britain 
was on the eve of a general strike in the coal mines 
as an effort to enforce nationalization, and conserva- 
tive labor sentiment in Italy was placing a check upon 
the communist movement to control industry, was the 
issuance by President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, of a manifesto dissociating that body 
from the European labor movements aimed at the de- 
struction of existing governments. Mr. Gompers 
pointed out that the British radical labor movement, 
like the international, is a demonstration of “anarchis- 
tic hostility to all governments without discrimina- 
tion,” and thus defined the attitude of American labor 
as determined at the convention in Montreal last 
spring: “But it [America] is a republic based upon the 
principles of freedom, justice, and universal suffrage. 
Our men and our women are not likely to throw these 
rights and principles into the scrap-heap for the dic- 
tatorship of Moscow’s Lenine and Trotzky.” 
Italian Communists Forced to Restore 
Seized Factories to their Owners 

While the Italian Government was awaiting develop- 
ments while it refused to employ force to restore the 
rights of private property violated by the workers who 
had seized a large number of industrial plants and 
hoisted the red flag over them, the conservative opinion 
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of the majority in the Italian Labor. Confederation 
last week began to accomplish that result on its own 
initiative. Acting under the authority of a plebiscite 
which had resulted in overwhelming opposition to the 
seizures already accomplished, the officials of the Con- 
federation ordered the evacuation of all the seized 
works, which began on Monday of last week. In obedi- 
ence to the majority sentiment, the extreme radicals of 
Genoa and the industrial seetion of Liguria hauled 
down the red flag, and at the beginning of this week 
it appeared that one of the most acute economic and 
political problems presented to the Italian Govern- 
ment in the period immediately after the war was being 
peacefully solved—with what permanent results, it 
remained to be seen in the light of the legislation yet 
to be passed by Parliament to determine the share of 
control of industry that is to be accorded to labor. 
Germany Planning to Conscript 
Every Worker for One Year 

There are increasing indications of the serious pur- 
pose of the Fehrenbach cabinet, in Germany, to put 
through a bill creating labor conscription. Under this 
bill, if it becomes law, men of “military” age will be 
required to give to the state one year of their lives for 
industrial purposes, such as the construction of the 
projected Rhine Canal. The measure is being framed 
by the Ministry of Economics, which sees in such a 
draft of labor forces a powerful means of restoring 
normal conditions in the country and rehabilitating 
the worn-out equipment of the state. Although the 
exact provisions of the bill have not yet been deter- 
mined, every effort is being made by the Ministry of 
Economics to obtain the adherence of organized labor 
to the project, which will mark a wide departure in 
governmental methods. 
Federal Department of Welfare 
Urged by Senator Harding 

In defining a programme of “social justice,” the Re- 
publican nominee for President, speaking to a delega- 
tion of women from the front porch of his home in 
Marion, Ohio, last Saturday proposed the creation 
of a Federal Department of Public Welfare, to deal 
with such problems as the realization of an eight- 
hour working-day for women; a living wage for women 
and equal pay for equal work by both sexes; maternity 
protection; safeguards for the health and welfare of 
children; the elimination wherever possible of sea- 
sonal employment, and the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition amendment. In dealing with the question of 
social welfare work, Mr. Harding made the interesting 
declaration: “The best social welfare worker in the 
world is the man or woman who lives righteously and 
does the task well which he or she is most capable 
of doing, thereby adding to the sum total of human 
accomplishment.” 
World Financial Council Encounters 
Persistent Question of Germany’s Status 

Among the notable events at the international fiscal 
conference in Brussels last week was the announce- 
ment by Roland W. Boyden, unofficial representative of 


the United States, that America does not regard Europe _ 


as a desirable risk for further loans, and his advice, 
directed particularly to the French delegates, that 
one of the surest ways to restore the solvency of the 
Old World would be the restoration of Germany’s 
power to produce and to pay. Mr. Boyden’s declaration 
touching Germany served to emphasize the divergence 
of the policies pursued by Great Britain and by France 
on the question of the economic rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. This divergence of opinion elicited from an 
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organ of the British Government the following analysis 
of the European situation as a whole: “France has 
parted company from us. It is no longer enough to say 
that there is a rift in the Entente. For major pur- 
poses the Entente hardly exists.” The significance of 
this declaration is to be seen in the efforts which Great 
Britain is making to resume industrial and commer- 
cial relations with the defeated enemy. Evidence of 
the volume of German imports into Great Britain is to 
be found in the demand by British manufacturers that 
Parliament impose a moderate tariff upon German 
goods. Some indication of the improved relations be- 
tween the German and the English peoples is to be 
seen, also, in the football game which was played in 
Berlin recently between a German team and a team 
made up of members of the British naval mission to 
Germany. From this rapprochement France holds 
rigidly aloof, and the recent declarations by President 
Millerand indicate that it will continue to hold aloof. 
Shor: 


Brevities 


This is the last opportunity to remind our readers 
of the closing of the prize contest described on page 21. 
The manuscripts will be received from all persons 
whose letters are postmarked not later than October 15. 


An official spokesman and defender of Mr. Harding 
said the candidate would accept Mr. Root’s advice on 
the League of Nations. At which, in our hearing, a 
man inquired, “Would Mr. Harding also accept Mr. 
Root on the Volstead Act?” No answer. 


This country has been called up to rule that religious 
liberty is an inherent right in an alien seeking a home 
here. George H. Biddle, a member of the so-called 
Russellites, a pacifist during the war, was restrained 
from coming over to this country from Canada. 


“T know the difficulties which arise when we speak 
of anything which seems to involve an alliance, but I 
do not believe Washington meant for one moment that 
we should not join with the other civilized nations of 
the world if a method could be found to diminish war 
and encourage peace. . . . It was a year ago, at Union 
College, I made an argument on this theory that... 
we must find some way in which the united forces of 
the nations could be put behind peace and law. I said 
then that my hearers might think that I was picturing 
a Utopia, but it is in the search of Utopias that great 
discoveries have been made. Not failure, but low aim, 
is crime.” A statesman, Lodge by name, spoke those 
glorious words, in Washington, May 29, 1916. Is he 
alive to-day ? 


Mr. James M. Beck has never been known to be far 
from the interests called vested, which is not neces- 
sarily a reproach; so when he says on his return that 
the statesmen of Europe are ridiculing the League of 
Nations as an absurdity, and yet gives no names, 
though he is a very astute corporation lawyer, it is 
permissible for Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick to reply with 
some specific names, as follows: “I do not know who 
the so-called ‘publicists’ were with whom Mr. Beck 
talked, and who expressed their doubts about the fu- 
ture of the League, but it is evident that he neglected 
to talk with Arthur Balfour, Lord Bryce, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Lord Milner, Lord Grey, Monsieur Bourgeois, 
Monsieur Tardieu, Signor Tittoni, Signor Giolitti, and 
the host of other men who believe in the League and 
are working whole-heartedly for its success.” | 
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“Hands Off Our Liberty,”’ said Pilgrims 


Sheffield preacher formally opens the International Congress 
Celebration with Tercentenary Sermon 


HE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of Free 

Christians and Other Religious Liberals is hold- 

ing sessions in Boston and Plymouth, October 
3 to 7. The Congress also commemorates the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and the eyent is spoken of as the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Meeting. 

The Congress was organized in Boston in 1900. It 
stated its purpose as follows: “To open communication 
with those in all lands who are striving to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them.” The British and 
Foreign Association had invited the Congress to meet 
in London in 1916, but the war prevented the meeting. 
In the Tercentenary year of 1920, the Executive Com- 
mittee concluded that Boston and Plymouth were the 
places for the postponed seventh session, for the landing 
of the Pilgrims prepared the way for a free thinking 
church and a free thinking state. 

William Bradford in “The History of Plymouth 
Plantation,” said, “A great hope they had of laying 
some good foundations, yea, though they should be as 
stepping-stones to others.” But how well they built 
they did not know. They could not have imagined at 
any time that their hope of a free church and a free 
state would culminate in three centuries in a great 
nation numbering one hundred and five million people, 
and in a church which placed personal conviction 
beyond sect and dogma and the control of the state— 
a church which would carry their heroic spirit to all 
peoples and all lands. 

The Congress opened Sunday, October 3, with ser- 
vices in various churches. Sunday afternoon the dele- 
gates met informally at Unity House, Boston. Rep- 
resentatives of many lands were present. Sunday even- 
ing there was a service of consecration at Arlington 
Street Church, conducted by Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. The 
choir of the church under the direction of Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley provided the music. The entire service was 
beautiful and impressive, with the commemorative 
spirit prevailing in the Scripture, the responses, and 
the choir selections. 

Rev. Christopher J. Street, M.A., minister of the 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, England, preached the ser- 
mon. His text was, “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed . . . which indeed is the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest of herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” 
Mr. Street declared that the Pilgrims, in placing 
loyalty to their own souls above loyalty to the state, 
paved the way for world democracy. The Pilgrims 
said, “Hands off,” to the state when it came to matters 
of conscience, though they were always loyal English- 
men. John Smith, minister of the Separatist church 
of Gainsborough, said prophetically of the departure 
of the Pilgrims for America, “Though you are but few 
in number, as a grain of mustard seed, I do not doubt 
but at length you will develop into a great people.” 
And one of the negotiators of the enterprise, who 
visited the Plymouth settlement a year after its found- 
ing, with equal prophetic glimpse, assured them that 
they should not count it grievous that they had en- 
dured such privations, for they would be led in honor 
to the world’s end. But not even the most robust and 
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far-sighted faith could have foreseen the result of their 
sacrifice for spiritual freedom; in truth, they built 
far better than they knew. They wanted their chil- 
dren to live in a safe world with civil and spiritual 
privilege and with resources of happiness. And what 
a harvest their children have garnered! 

“Glorious is it to be a pioneer of truth and progress. 
The compensation is ample. Nature frowned on the 
Plymouth settlers ; that first winter had terrors enough ; 
but in the fear of God they overcame all difficulties, 
and in the spirit of that ever memorable Mayflower 
Compact they were able to shape out of their trials 
the destiny of a great continent. Nothing but a high 
faith could have nerved them; religion only could have 
given them that strength immeasurable. 

The Pilgrims clearly recognized the principle that 
no group has a monopoly of divine truth. Personal 
religion requires a free atmosphere, and the service 
of thought and progress is to extend truth, not confine 
it. That was the great gift of the Pilgrim Fathers to 
America and the world. The Dean of Exeter observes 
that the Pilgrims cared not a straw for liberty for 
any but themselves. The Dean is misinformed, for 
history records to what an extent they shared their 
liberties. The source of their astonishing influence 
was their high and constant faith. Would that we to- 
day might hold such spiritual companionship with 
the Almighty.” 


Other meetings of Tercentenary Week will be re- 
ported in later issues of Ton CuristTiAn Racister. 


This Country “Dry’’? Not 
Forever, Says Liquor Traffic 


An interview with the new secretary of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, and some points in 
his programme 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ciety engage a field secretary now that the 

prohibition law is in full effect?” I inquired 
of Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. I found that the Society 
has made a careful study of the problem and considers 
that its greatest work is yet to be done. 

“There are plenty of reasons,” he replied. “The 
liquor interests provide about a dozen under such 

names as the Association Opposed to National Prohi- 

bition, the Constitutional Liberty League, the United 
States Brewers’ Association, the Wine and Spirits 
Liquor Dealers’ Association. These organizations have 
not gone out of business, and prohibition is not safe 
while they are alive. There are other more important 
reasons.” 

“More important than fighting for prohibition?” I 
asked. 

“Vastly more important,” he replied with emphasis. 
“Ts not learning to handle a rifle more important to a 
soldier than learning to retreat? We may prohibit an 
evil, but we have to build a virtue. Prohibition is 
not only a negative force, restraining evil influences, 
but it is confined to a single element, alcohol. There 
remain other poisons, indulgences, diseases, social con- 
ditions, and habits which lessen the vitality and lower 
the moral power of people. If it is logical for a church 
society to fight alcohol, it is more logical for it to 
fight every other degenerating influence, and still more 
logical for it to inaugurate a constructive programme 
for the increase of personal and social vitality. Prof. 


aé \ X 7 HY SHOULD the Unitarian Temperance So- 
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William James used to say that our capacities are 
never more than half awake. It is time to wake up.” 

“The Unitarian Temperance Society is not planning 
to cover the entire field at once?” 

“You were asking a minute ago why we exist,” he 
replied quizzically; “now you wonder if we have not 
undertaken too much. Our programme will begin on 
page one of the great book, ‘Practical Experience.’ ” 

“T suppose prohibition will be the first great chap- 
ter.” 

“No, that is the second chapter. The first is on 
Pro- 


alcoholism, a problem as old as human history. 


MR. RUTLEDGE KNOWS HIS BUSINESS 


Newly elected secretary of Temperance Society under- 

stands the ways of the foes of his cause as well as the 

larger constructive necessities of his office, and Uni- 

tarians believe he will give an account of himself with 
vigor and intelligence. 


hibition is one way, the most effective way thus far 
tried, of handling the alcohol problem. That is why 
the liquor interests are now rallying in a supreme ef- 
fort to repeal or nullify our Eighteenth Amendment.” 

“Repeal or nullify; what is the difference?” 

“The difference between the will of the majority 
and the will of the minority. It would take a two- 
thirds vote in the Federal Congress and a ratification 
by three-fourths of the States to repeal the Amendment, 


but a small group of brewers and bootleggers can annul. 


it in any territory where they gain control. Nullifica- 
tion is the great objective of the Liquor Traffic to-day.” 

“You mean to say that the liquor interests have a 
definite programme for the nullification of our Federal 
Constitution ?” 

“Exactly that. The Constitutional Liberty League, 
for example, states officially that its purpose is to seek 
the repeal or nullification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 
tion plans to ‘render it forever inoperative.’ ” — 

I inquired about their plan. 


. 
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The Association Opposed to National Prohibi- . 
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. “They plan first to promote bootlegging and illicit 
manufacture, so as to demonstrate that the law cannot 
be enforced. Second, they are working night and day 
to elect a ‘wet’ Congress which may change the en- 
forcement law so as to admit the sale of wine and 
beer. Third, they are fomenting rebellion in many 
States and urging the passage of laws to embarrass the 
work of the Federal enforcement officials,—the four 
per cent. beer law in Rhode Island, for example, and 
similar beer laws in New York, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin.” . 
“Are the beer bills which they tried to secure in 
Massachusetts for the same purpose?” 


Congress May Be “Something Else Again” 


“More accurately, are still trying to pass in Massa- 
chusetts. As a matter of fact, the whole fight is now 
centred in the election in Massachusetts, November 2. 
The liquor interests have invoked the initiative and 
referendum law to support their programme of nulli- 
fication. They have placed on the ballot the question, 
‘Shall a bill entitled a bill to license the sale and manu- 
facture of wine, beer, and cider, etc. . . . be enacted?’ 
If that bill receives a majority vote, it will become a 
law in our State.” 

“But how can it be a law? We cannot license what 
the Federal Government prohibits.” 

“We can pass a law to license the manufacture and 
sale of rainbows and star-dust if a majority vote for 
it, but the validity of the law is another question.” 

“Then these laws would not be valid if passed?” 

“Certainly not. They are ‘repugnant to the Federal 
law.’ Governor Coolidge described this bill as ‘legisla- 
tive deception.’ ” 

“But if it would not be valid, why take any account 
of it?” 

“Because it is one very effective way the liquor 
people have of embarrassing enforcement. They can 
prevent the passage of laws by the state legislature 
to harmonize the local statutes with the Federal law. 
This invalid law is a huge stumbling-block for Federal 
enforcement. The civilized world is watching to see 
what the voters of Massachusetts will do with it.” 

“But it is only a local law.” 

“Tt has world-wide consequences. If passed, it will 
be used as propaganda in every corner of the globe. 
Its first and most serious use will be to convince the 
Congress of the United States that the people of the 
country demand wine and beer.” 

“But Congress is dry.” 

“Tt is at present, but it has to be re-elected. The 
liquor traffic is planning to retire enough dry votes 
and gain enough ‘wets’ to change the enforcement law. 
Consider first that temperance workers as a whole feel 
overconfident of permanent success. They think the 
fight ended when the Amendment was ratified. Re- 
member, also, the new census will add several members 
to Congress from wet districts. Is it not plausible 
that the liquor interests, with the world traffic behind 
them, may quietly elect wet men while the prohibition- 
ists are shouting ‘Glory, hallelujah’? As a matter of 
fact, the liquor men predict the hottest fight in pro- 
hibition history, in 1922. See how they are building 
up for it,—having invalid beer laws passed in our most 
populous States, fomenting rebellion against enforce- 
ment, and quietly electing men pledged to their cause. 
The work of the Unitarian Temperance Society was 


never so much needed in the fight for prohibition.” 


“How can your Society dovetail a healthy programme 


into a prohibition campaign?” 


“They do not dovetail,” he replied. “They are bound 
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up together. Prohibition is the greatest health measure 
ever undertaken by any country. The Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society has relied chiefly on education as a 
means of supporting it. We shall use educational 
means to support the larger health programme. This 
view is endorsed by many leaders of scientific thought 
to-day, and the larger programme of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society has attracted attention among 
them. 

“We are planning to study the field and apply the 
most approved methods. We began about a year ago 
by organizing a strong advisory committee which in- 
cludes such experts as Dr. William Woodward, Health 
Commissioner of Boston, Joseph Lee, the great play- 
ground authority of America, and about forty others 


-of similar standing. From these we gain expert advice, 


and are now summarizing in practical form sugges- 
tions which they are making for our churches to carry 
out. In the meantime, we are building up committees 
in each church to handle the material when it is in 
shape.” 

Mr. Rutledge was one of five delegates designated 
recently by Governor Coolidge to represent the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts at the International Con- 
gress against Alcoholism in Washington. He will rep- 
resent a number of temperance societies, for there are 
few men in Massachusetts who are officially so active 
in the work as he is. 

The appointment of Mr. Rutledge means that the 
Unitarian Temperance Society will prosecute its work 
with vigor. He will be in the field speaking and organ- 
izing. He will appeal first to the churches and affili- 
ated societies of the Unitarian fellowship. With the 
great fight to save prohibition now under way, the 
Temperance Society wishes to have in every church in- 
dividuals and groups working to uphold the dignity of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and extend the programme 
of health control. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society was organized 
in 1886. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot is president, Rev. 
James A. Fairley vice-president, Mr. Rutledge sec- 
retary, and George R. Ferguson treasurer. 


Thoughts of Meadville at Pool of Siloam 


Going out from Jerusalem to the sacred places of religious 
history roundabout, one sees the curious myriad life 
of the strange present 


GEORGES 8S. KUKHI 


Correspondent of THn REGISTER 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, August 8, 1920. 


. Jerusalem, the golden, 
With milk and honey blest! 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest. 
ERHAPS THERE IS no other city that excites 
Pp the curiosity of tourists as Jerusalem does. This 
curiosity is very tense and betrays an unusual 
amount of anxiety to see all that is to be seen. Trav- 
ellers cannot stand still. They keep moving so as to 
see the unfolding country in which the Holy City lies 
from every possible angle. Their eyes shift back and 
forth like a spindle. One observes, however, that there 
is no outburst of enthusiasm, no undue excitement, no 
effusive comments on what has come to view. One does 
not hear: “Oh! look how magnificent that is!” or “How 
grand!” or anything like what one hears on a train 
nearing Cairo or passing through Alpine regions. Can 


it be that people’s expectations are not being con- 


’ 
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verted into realizations and disappointment results, or 
is it merely the feeling that one has in a church where 
one is not expected to give audible expression to his 
emotions? The latter may explain it, as many travel- 
lers are silenced by the atmosphere of a land every 
millimetre of which they regard as holy. Their tongues 
get tied as the milliards of sacred memories crowd 
upon their minds. It is unjustifiable to feel disap- 
pointed, as many own they do, because the realities of 
the Holy City do not square with the fantastic pictures 


MOSLEM MOSQUE OF OMAR 


Thus one beholds a sign of the absorption of the Holy 
City by the forces of religions and peoples who are not 
of the lineage of the great builders of its first temples. 


some minds paint of it. For when all has been said, 
Jerusalem remains a unique city. It is unique topo- 
graphically, unique for its structure inside and outside 
the walls, unique for its social organization, and 
unique, not least of all, for its religious life. To feel 
this one must not have strong preconceptions but 
should be receptive of impressions. 

Americans who are used to the Grand Central or 
Pennsylvania stations in New York City will no doubt 
despise the ramshackle Jerusalem station. Bostonians, 
however, may not indulge in disdain, otherwise there 
may turn up a few in this part of the world who are 
familiar with the unsightly inlets and outlets of Bos- 
ton known as the North and the South Stations, or, as 
Bostonians would have it, “terminals.” 

Coming out of the station of Jerusalem one will have 
to choose one out of a number of lumbering old car- 
riages. In this carriage one must descend a steep and 
frightfully dusty hill and then ascend another equally 
steep and dusty. This other is Mt. Zion. To the left 
is a long row of houses, one joined to the other, that 
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is the Montefiore Colony, a veritable tenement district. 
Beyond it one crosses a bridge in the Valley of 
Raphaim or Shades. Then we journey under the 
shadow of the wall on Mt. Zion until we are come to 
the Jaffa gate where stands David’s Tower and where 
the real city begins. There one begins to see what one 
never saw before. Here East and West touch elbows. 
Here one beholds the greatest fashion féte that was 
ever staged. What costume or head-gear is not to be 
seen here! 

Perhaps the most conspicuous types may be reduced 
to three. There are first the women of Bethlehem with 
their imposing head-dress the like of which is not to 
be found elsewhere. It is worn only by married 
women. It is made of a very long and tapering fez, 
and is covered by a white veil made of cotton. The 
richer the wearer, the more ornaments are to be found 
on it. Then these same women have on sumptuous 
and variegated dresses. Next to these in point of view 
of conspicuousness of garments and external appear- 
ance are those interesting Jews from Eastern Europe, 
Poland and Ukraine, called Hasidim. “Hasidim” means 
“pietists.” The Hasidim grow those long curls or long 
locks of hair on the temple, which are an abomination 
to the sceptical Zionists, who refer to them as “swings 
for...” Summer and winter the Hasidim parade 
the streets with their plush and velvet coats lined with 
fur. They also wear velvet hats, which look like the 
doctor’s hat worn at Oxford, bordered with fur. They 
do not seem to mind the heat. Last but not least are 
the clergy, whose wear is multifarious, ranging from 
the simple Roman collar of the Protestant clergy to 
the elegant and dainty white garments of the Domini- 
cans. 

In Jerusalem there are two cities that have nothing 
in common. There is the city inside the picturesque 
walls, and there is the city outside. The walls act as 
barriers. The inner city is typically Turkish and 
Eastern. The streets, or alleys rather, are narrow and 
no vehicles ever tread them. Besides, a good many of 
them have steps. Some are cobbled, some are not. 
Some are covered with roofs, others are roofless. Here 
we have the fascinating Oriental bazaars with all the 
noise characteristic of them. People here are not 
afraid of microbes, and so they cover nothing. If they 
sell candy they never bother to employ a shovel, they 
use the natural shovel,—the hand,—and that un- 
washed. Vehement bargaining goes on in these ba- 
zaars as in all Eastern bazaars. 

It was in these streets that I first saw so-called 
Christian women wearing hats with big crosses stick- 
ing in front. In times of riots these crosses are ex- 
pected to tell rioters that these ladies are not Jewesses 
and therefore not to be molested. I have since heard 
stories of miracles performed by these wonder-working 
crosses. It is common knowledge, however, that the 
wearers of the cross have only in the rarest cases been 
possessed of the spirit of the cross. In a struggle like 
that going on between Syrians and Zionists fair play 
should obtain and religious superstitions should be 
left out. 

Another very amusing thing. The gateways of 
Syrian Christian houses are hideously painted with a 
sort of Jerusalem cross. There are crosses on both 
sides of the gateway, and there is a cross on the gate 
itself. These, too, are sufficient words to the wise 
rioters. In a generation or so the imagination of a 


certain kind of Christian, always a fertile field for the 


most extravagant superstitions, will. come out with the 


explanation that during the riots God wanted to save © 


the innocent Christians, and accordingly he sent an 


‘ 
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angel to mark their gateways with crosses. Why not? 


He marked off the houses of the Jews in Egypt. Should 


he not do more for the Christians? With such coward- 
ice and superstition none should show sympathy. Men 
should settle their differences like men. 

A characteristic feature of the city inside the walls 
are the arches which span the streets, the most cele- 
brated of which is the Ecce Homo arch in the Via 
Dolorosa, the road Jesus trod to the scene of his cruci- 
fixion. The inner city is built on two principal hills— 
Mt. Zion and Mt. Moriah. These two hills are divided 
by the Tyropean Valley, or the Valley of Potters. Mt. 
Zion is the western hill, and is about one hundred feet 
higher than Mt. Moriah. The Jerusalem of the 
Jebusites and David’s City are supposed to have stood 
here. The traditional tomb of David is located here. 
To the west of Mt. Zion is the deep Valley of Hinnom. 
(In Hebrew “Ge-Hinnom,” which became the Arabic 
and Aramaic name for hell.) The other, Mt. Moriah, 
is occupied by the Temple Area, now the Moslem 
Mosque of Omar. Facing Mt. Moriah is the Mount of 
Olives, at the foot of which lies Gethsemane. From 
the Mount of Olives one gets a view of the Dead Sea, 
and, from one point, of the fords of the Jordan. Near 
the Mount of Olives is Bet Phage and a little further 
on is Bethany. The Kidron Valley and the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat divide Mt. Moriah and the Mount of 
Olives. The Pool of Siloam with the famous ancient 
Hebrew inscription is situated here. Only this morn- 
ing a party of Y. W. C. A. people and two of us from 
the American School of Archzology breakfasted by 
“cool Siloam’s shady rill” where “sweet the lily grows,” 
and sang Reginald Heber’s hymn lustily, and remem- 
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bered the.dear folks in America with whom we sang 
it often. 

I thought of the chapel of the Meadville Theological 
School where I first learned to sing this hymn, and of 
the old First Parish in Sandwich, Mass., where we 
sang it at least once a year, on Children’s Day, when I 
baptized some of the parish children. Meadville, Sand- 
wich, Siloam! What an extraordinary grouping! 

Jerusalem must have had more hills, but the con- 
tours have been levelled and the topography has 
changed considerably. 

Of the Jerusalem outside the walls, suffice it to say 
this time that it is more like a collection of country 
villages than anything else. It reminds one strongly 
of the Libanese villages. This Jerusalem is sectioned 
You have the Ger- 
man colonies, the American colony (few Americans, 
the majority Swedes, etc.), the Jewish colonies— 
Yemenite, Bokharan, Russian, and what not. Then 
we have the Armenian compound and the Russian 
compound. These have their churches, hospitals, hos- 
pices, schools, monasteries, and convents. All claim 


‘to stand on some holy site, and their churches are sup- 


posed to occupy sites of former churches and basilicas. 
But these claims need not be taken very seriously, as 
Jerusalem is a city of conjecture, and there are as 
many as six sites that are identified with one ancient 
site. There are three places for which their devotees 
claim the name of Calvary. So far I have seen few 
things that are what they are said to be. But tourists 
believe everything they are told, apparently, and feel 
better for it. Besides, this results favorably for the 
guides. 


The Return of the Mayflower 
July 28, 1920 
W. C. GANNETT 


The bronze replica of the Saint-Gaudens statue of Abraham Lincoln was unveiled in Lon- 


don, on July 28, 1920. 


England, they fled when you unmothered them 
In those intolerant days before men learned 

That Freedom’s holiest of holies lies 

Where God with Soul keeps individual tryst. 

The dusky cabins of their Mayflower gleamed 
With that new vision,—lost again for long 

When sterner neighbor-exiles frowned decree,— 
“Be exile still the price that Freedom pays!” 

And grimly took their toll. Yet in their hearts, 
Their English hearts, these, also, brought the seed 
Of Liberty-in-Law, and planted thick 

The wilderness with it, nor dreamed what glow 
Of widening harvests yet would light the land; 
Their love and pride in England welling through 
The old-home names they gave their clustered huts 
On Plymouth Bay and Boston’s beaconed hill, 

In Dorchester and Cambridge on the Charles. 


Three centuries gone, your Pilgrims would return, 
The hundred men and women of the Rock 

A hundred millions now. The Mayflower sails 
Bearing but one to represent them all,— 

Its silent passenger, the Nation’s Soul: 

We send our Soul in Abraham Lincoln’s guise. 


Our Lincoln, of the shaggy frontier born; 

Our self-taught Lincoln of the hearthfire school; 
Comrade of men, all-human to the core, 

And ever clinching truth with laughter-tales, 
Yet hermit of far thoughts and secret hope; 
Our Lincoln of the tender deeds, and face 
Where patience brooded waiting for its hour; 
Our Lincoln of the honest Saxon mind, 


It stands in Canning Square, just opposite Westminster Abbey 


A homespun statesman of the homespun folk; 
Our prairie prophet of the great debate 

When Freedom wrestled Slavery through the towns; 
Who, on the red memorial battlefield, 

Crystalled at last in one enduring phrase 

The full-grown meaning of Democracy,— 

The consummation of the Mayflower Bond; 

Our Lincoln the forgiver, man of peace, 

God’s preordained by war to free the slave 
And. weld twice-strong the Union of the States; 
The man of lonely eyes and breaking heart 
And inextinguishable faith in That 

Which moves through all of. time and space 
Necessitating victory for the Right; 

The Burden-Bearer of our people’s sin, 
Death-shining in the glory of his Cross. 


A haggard grace, a silence eloquent,— 

he mystic symbol of our rugged past, 
Our perilous glooms and glories of to-day, 
The starry reaches of our unattained,— 
To tell our love, time-tested beyond change, 
For one we fled three hundred years ago, 
Our nation’s noblest takes the homeward way. 


Mother, in him’we send our Pilgrim Soul, 
On-faring still toward thy eventual goal 

Of Liberty-in-Law: through tempests wild 
We fare together, England and her Child! 


And England’s welcome gave him place hard by 
The sculptured shrine where her own deathless lie. 
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World Alliance Meeting in St. Beatenberg 


A graphic, discriminating, and full report of the proceedings 
of religious leaders of twenty-three nations 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


T. BEATENBERG, in Switzerland, was the place 
appointed for the gathering, August 25-28, 1920, 
of the International Committee of the World Alli- 

ance for Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches. It is a village situated on the moun- 
tainside far above the Lake of Thun and facing the 
snow-clad peaks of the Bernese Oberland. It is some- 
what difficult of access, being approached, by what we 
call a cog railroad climbing up a very steep grade. 
The precipitous ascent and the glorious vision, up to 
the peaks and down to the busy town of Interlaken, 
symbolized the conference and its motives. The an- 
alogy was carried further by the fact that during nearly 
all of our stay the mountains were shrouded in clouds 
and we ourselves were often completely befogged. Now 
and again, however, 
their glory above the clouds for the refreshment of 
our perplexed minds and hearts. 

The fact that the conference could be held at all 
was probably the most significant thing about the 
meeting. Here were gathered some two hundred men, 
leaders in the religious life of twenty-three nations, 
seriously endeavoring to agree upon the principles 
and methods of amity and good- will that might bring 
peace and order into a world of confusion, turbulence, 
fear, and hatred. Here were archbishops and priests 
of the Greek Church, in their robes and their jewelled 
collars; bishops and deans of the Church of England, 
in shovel hats and garters; Huguenots from France; 
Waldensians from Italy; Lutherans from Germany and 
Scandinavia: Calvinists from Holland and Hungary; 
Esthonians, Jugoslavs and Czechoslovaks, Poles and 
Lithuanians, and Americans from a dozen different 
Christian communions. Here were vividly displayed 
the terrible complexity of the European problem, the 
difficulties of readjustment, the misunderstandings, 
prejudices, rivalries, and, above all, the apprehensions 
and mutual distrusts that make all efforts for co-opera- 
tive endeavor so hard. These high-minded and distin- 
guished scholars and administrators could agree upon 
the general purpose that had brought them together, 
and upon the urgent need of some “effective action to 

calm the turbulence of the times, remove the causes for 

renewed conflict, and relieve the ‘nations from the over- 
-whelming burden of competitive preparation for an- 
other great war, but when it came to the discussion 
of the practical ways and means the widest divergences 
appeared and nationalistic prejudices too often tri- 
umphed over the international spirit they had come 
to promote. 

The barriers of language made the transaction of 
business very slow and tedious. All the motions, reso- 
lutions, and speeches had to be repeated in English, 
French, and German. The interpreters were two Swiss 
ministers, Dr. Keller of Zurich and Dr. Choisy of 
Geneva, and they were extraordinarily facile and ac- 
curate. Dr. Keller in particular had a remarkable 
capacity for getting at the pith of a long address 
and repeating it in a form more terse and pointed than 
the original address. 

The inexperience of European.scholars in the conduct 
of public, meetings and of what we call parliamentary 
vrocedure was a surprise to me. At the first session, 
indeed, we had an admirable presiding officer in Dr. 
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William P. Merrill of New York. He was courteous, 


prompt, and firm, and business was despatched as. 


quickly as the barriers of language and the desire of 
many of the delegates to make speeches permitted, but 
thereafter chaos reigned. In order to satisfy national 
pride the management committee had appointed a dif- 
ferent chairman for each session, and these distin- 
guished gentlemen all proved to be similarly ignorant 
of the elementary laws of order that every schoolboy 
in America learns in his debating society or sees in 
practice in town meeting. One after the other, they 
smilingly let every one talk at once, or did a large part 
of the talking themselves, and only by the most vigor- 
ous coaching on the part of the English and American 
delegates could we get any motions put or business 
transacted. 

At first it looked as if the conference would be a 
cut-and-dried affair, and that the delegates had been 
summoned only to affix their rubber-stamp signatures 
to what had been prepared for them by the management 
committee. The honorary secretary of that committee, 
Sir Willoughby Dickinson, to whom the Alliance is 


deeply indebted for whatever of organized life it pos- - 


sesses, submitted all the proposed resolutions in a 
printed form. He evidently had had some experience 
of the extraordinary disorder in which European as- 
semblies are conducted, and hoped to expedite matters 
and achieve some results by careful preparation in ad- 
vance. It soon appeared, however, that practically 
not one of the printed resolutions was generally ac- 
ceptable. To an American indeed they were not accept- 
able only because they seemed wordy and lacking in 
point, but evidently to many of the Europeans the 
sentences which seemed to us unnecessarily cautious 
and timid were full of dynamite, and resolutions that 
seemed to us as innocuous as skimmed milk were pro- 
ductive of hot and earnest debate. Evidently Sir Will- 
oughby Dickinson understood the temper of the assem- 
bly better than we did, and realized that a course 
of action that to Americans seemed as simple and clear 
as daylight was to the European mind full of foggy 
suspicion. I doubt if any conclusions could have been 
reached by the conference if a motion made by the 
American delegation had not prevailed. This provided 
for the, to us, ordinary device of the appointment of a 
committee, named in the resolution, which should sift 
and co-ordinate the resolutions, and, after discussion 
on the floor, redraft them in a form that might more 
adequately express the purpose of the conference. 
Two clear-headed Americans (Mr. Hamilton Holt, edi- 
tor of the Independent, and Dr. Arthur J. Brown) 
and one sensible Englishman (the Dean of Worcester) 
served on this committee, with four representatives 
from other nations, and the committee was successful 
in finally presenting a report which skilfully com- 
bined the suggestions and desires expressed by numer- 
ous speakers and critics. Only one or two of the reso- 


lutions passed unanimously. Some were rejected alto- - 


gether, owing to the passionate objection of minorities 
and because of the desire of the conference to move 
together as far as possible, and most of the resolutions 
were still further amended before final adoption. The 
really extraordinary thing was that we got together 
at all and that we were Aes to do any business what- 
soever. 

Such an experience as this reveals in some measure 
the difficulties that confronted the Peace Conference 
at Paris. 
trying primarily to satisfy national ambitions or pro- 
vide for national safety. They were not bound by 
iniquitous secret treaties, and they had no personal or 


At St. Beatenberg the delegates were not | ‘ 
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political interests to serve. They were public-spirited, 
Christian gentlemen; brought together by a common 
desire to serve the common good and to provide for 
the peace of the world. Their meetings were opened 
and closed with fervent prayers; they worshipped one 
God and genuinely believed in and wished to advance 
the brotherhood of man. They were sincere and earnest 
followers of Christ and were eager for the establishment 
of his kingdom in the hearts of all men. Yet time 
after time it was apparent that the provincial outlook 
which is so ingrained in Europe, and which the war, 
in spite of its alliances and intermixtures, seems to 
have done little to remove, was still dominant. The 
delegates could not disentangle themselves from their 
national or local predilections. Every discussion dis- 
closed unexpected difficulties. Take the matter of 
“secret diplomacy” and “private understandings” be- 
tween governments or foreign offices. Every American 
hates that kind of business, and recognizes that all 
tyrannies, oppressions, and schemes of personal and 
territorial aggrandizement have been served by such 
underhand transactions. I naively expected that a 


_ resolution condemning “secret treaties” and insisting 


upon the open discussion of international relations 
would not meet with serious opposition. I was one of 
the “Innocents Abroad,” just as other and greater 
Americans were at Paris. My resolution was passion- 
ately championed by the Hungarian delegation, for 
their beloved country has been almost wiped off the 
map of Europe by the operation of secret treaties, and 
it was urged as a matter of the most ordinary mutual 
confidence in the intercourse of nations by the Ameri- 
can delegation, but the English and French delegations 
did not want the subject brought up at all. Their gov- 
ernments had been responsible for the abominable pri- 
vate understandings which made so much trouble for 
the Peace Conference, while the Italian, Roumanian, 
and Slavic delegations, whose countries had profited 
by the secret treaties, were equally indifferent or an- 
tagonistic. In other words, the national conscious- 
ness, experience, and interest still influenced the minds 
of the delegates more than their sincere desire for in- 
ternational friendship. 


League Has Support of Intelligent Europeans 


Religious differences and loyalties also made con- 
current action difficult. The renewed and enlarged 
activity of Christian missions was a matter which many 
delegates had very much at heart. There was a field 
in which, apparently, all Christians could unite, and 
in the advancement of that common cause develop real 
brotherhood and the principle of mutual support and 
good-will. But, behold, that subject, too, proved full of 
combustible material. It appears that a number of 
Protestant communions conduct missions—foreign mis- 
sions, they are called—in countries whose religious 
life is nominally or genuinely dominated by the Greek 
Catholic Church. That is a very real grievance to the 
Greek Churchmen. As long as Protestants insist in 
proselyting in countries like Macedonia, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania, counting them as “foreign” as non-Chris- 
tian countries like China, how can there be peace in 
the Christian world? 

On the subject of the League of Nations the debate 
was rather over the form of words than over principles. 
The League received unanimous commendation though 
certain vigorous phrases, suggested rather to the sur- 
prise of the conference by the American delegation, 
were eliminated. There is no question that the League 
has the unqualified support of intelligent public opin- 
ion in Europe, and that all the high-minded leaders of 
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thought and life eagerly hope.for the American co- 
operation without which the League will fail of com- 
plete effectiveness. _ 

Certain debates which had disturbed the harmony of 
the preceding church conferences at Geneva did not 
get very far at St. Beatenberg. The French and Belgian 
delegations presented, indeed, early in the proceedings, 
formal statements of the conditions under which they 
would consent to sit in the same room with a German 
delegation, but having made their position plain, they 
did not insist upon any further action. If I rightly 
understood the French and Belgian utterances, they ex- 
pressed the hope that the German delegation would 
express penitence for the evil wrought by the Teutonic 
governments and ask for forgiveness. The German 
spokesman in reply evidently refused to go down on 
his knees, but he was sufficiently conciliatory to permit 
the Frenchmen and Belgians to feel that they could 
with self-respect remain in the conference. A mediat- 
ing speech by the adroit and genial head of the Dutch 
delegation evidently helped matters, but I did not ob- 
serve that the French and Germans, at meals or in 
the pauses of the congress, had any personal inter- 
course with each other. The rest of us mingled freely, 
and for me there was more enlightening talk round 
the breakfast-table or in the walk before dinner over 
the mountain-paths than in the formal sessions. 

Dr. Nasmyth’s Death a Serious Loss 

Once only did the German delegation formally sep- 
arate itself from the action of the conference. The 
management committee brought in a ticket for officers 
of the Alliance, The name of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was proposed for the presidency. The German 
delegation, through its spokesman, presented a solemn 
and perfectly courteous protest. It was pointed out 
that the delegation had nothing but respect for Dr. 
Davidson as an individual, but that it was inappro- 
priate that the Primate of the Church of England 
should be chosen president, an office that could more 
fittingly be filled by some distinguished churchman of 


_a neutral nation and one who had shown a more direct 


personal interest in the Alliance than had the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Germans, however, stated 
that they did not wish to obstruct and that in the 
election of officers they would simply ask to be per- 
mitted to refrain from voting. 

As to the personalities of the men taking part in 
the conference, it is, I hope, not .too provincial to 
recognize that the American delegation was not only 
the largest representation from any one country, but 
that it was not excelled in ability and influence by any 
other delegation. I have mentioned the important 
parts played by Dr. Merrill as the first chairman, and 
by Mr. Holt and Dr. Brown, who successively presented 
the report of the findings, or business, committee. Dr. 
Nehemiah H. Boynton was elected the permanent chair- 
man of the International Committee, a very important 
achievement, for it insures that at future meetings 
order will reign, parliamentary law be respected, and 
business transacted in good spirit and with reasonable 
expedition. Dr. Charles 8S, MacFarland, the secretary 


of the Federal Council, Drs. H. A. Atkinson and 8. L. 


Gulick, the secretaries of the American Council of the 
World Alliance, and Dr. Frederick Lynch, the editor of 
World Friendship, were very helpful in pushing busi- 
ness along and making timely and important sugges- 
tions, and Dr. George W. Nasmyth, the international 
organizer of the Alliance, was responsible for all the 
arrangements for the registration, lodging; and com- 
fort of the delegates. Dr. Nasmyth’s untimely death 
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since the meeting in Switzerland is a very great loss to 
the cause of international good-will. 

The British delegation included Lord Parmoor, the 
distinguished jurist, and Lady Parmoor, who is an 
able and devout leader among the British Friends; 
Sir Willoughby Dickinson, who, though somewhat dis- 
concerted by the upsetting of his carefully made plans 
for the conduct of the Conference, bore himself like 
the honorable gentleman he is, and who can be counted 
upon to guide affairs discreetly as the permanent hon- 
orary Secretary; the Bishop of Winchester, who has 
been keenly interested in the Alliance since its incep- 
tion; the Dean of Worcester, who fraternized with 
every one ‘and kept things moving; Dr. Rushbrooke, 
the Baptist leader who edits the British organ of the 
Alliance, Good-will; and Professor Curtis of Edin- 
burgh, who watched the phrasing of the resolutions 
with an eye keen to discern illogical or rhetorical sen- 
tences, and who proved an acute and vigorous debater. 
“That,” he said of one of my own pet sentences, “is a 
phrase better suited to the pulpit than to the council 
chamber,” and I suspect that he was right. At any 
rate, it was stricken out before I even had a chance to 
defend the poor thing. 

The German delegation was a strong one and was 
headed by Dr. Fr iedrich Spiecker, the president of the 
great electrical corporation, and spoken of as the West- 
inghouse of Germany; Dr. Karl Beth of Vienna; and 
Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, the liberal minister of Berlin, 
who was arrested during the war for the honest utter. 
ance of his convictions about the proceedings of his 
government, sentenced to be shot, and rescued only at 
the last moment—it is said, by the intervention of the 
Kaiser. 

Pastor Gounelle of St. Etienne, Dr. Henri Anet of 
Brussels, happily remembered in the United States, 
and Professor Choisy of Geneva were the most fre- 
quently heard of the French speakers. Dr. Cramer 
headed the Dutch delegation and Professor Hjeet the 
Finnish representatives. Professor de Boer, chief 
curator of the Reformed Church in Transylvania, and 
Dr. Nicholas Jozin, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Budapest, were the spokesmen for the Hungarians, 
Bishop Stoylen for Norway, Bishop Ostenfeld for Den- 
mark, Professor Zilka for Czechoslovakia, and Profes- 
sor Demetrescu for Roumania. The decorative pre- 
lates of the Greek Church included the Bishop of 
Seleusis, the Archimandrite Stephan of Bulgaria, and 
the Bishop of Timok, which is in Jugoslavia. These 
names are only representative of the larger number 
of delegates who, if less often heard on the floor of 
the conference, took active part in the perhaps more 
interesting and vital discussions that took place in 
smaller groups during the intermissions. No one could 
fail to gain enlightenment from intimate conversation 
with such intelligent and public-spirited men, and to 
acquire some understanding, not indeed of the way 
out of all the international perplexities and problems 
revealed at the conference, but at least of the enormous 
complexity of those problems and of the tremendous 
need of bringing to bear in Europe of more of what 
I may venture to call the American spirit of fair play, 
mutual trust, and confident optimism. We must all 
learn the truth and timely force of Milton’s great 
utterance: “To guide mighty states by counsel, to con- 
duct them from institutions of error to a worthier 
discipline, to extend a provident care to furthest shores, 
to watch, to foresee, to shrink from no toil, to flee all 
the empty shows of opulence and power, __these are 
things so arduous that, compared with them, war is 
but as the play of children. oe 
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Can We Still Believe in God? 


Reminding the reader of that famous remark about accepting 
the universe+The present fashion of humanism 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


FEW YEARS AGO Professor Eucken wrote a 
| book entitled “Can We Still Be Christians?” 
His answer was that we not only can, but must. 
We dare not do otherwise. If we are not true to 
Christian ideals of life and character, if we do not seek 
first, last, and all the time the kingdom of God and 
that righteousness which is its supreme condition, we 
shall prepare: the way for a materialistic civilization 
which will first renounce its religion and then abdicate 
its moral idealism. Christianity is the means, and the 
only eftective means, to social preservation. 

Similarly, during and since the terrible tragedy 
through which the world has come and in whose after- 
math we still find ourselves, men have asked, “Can we 
still believe in God?” Once again the answer has come 
that we not only can, but must. The greater the diffi- 
culties in the way of such a belief, the greater must be 
our resolution to achieve it. “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchers waken in vain.” Or, 
in the words which H. G. Wells puts into the mouth of 
Mr. Britling, “Religion is the first thing and the last 
thing, and until a man finds God, he begins at no be- 
ginning and he works toward no end.” 

To-day there are multitudes of men and women who 
find it difficult to preserve their childhood faith in the 
face of this tragedy of human suffering which they 
have been called upon to witness. Some have ceased to 
believe in God altogether. They regard Him as the 
creation of priestcraft and superstition, something 
which may appeal to the credulity of the ignorant, but 
not to the conviction of thinking men and women. 
Happily their number is few. Only the fool saith in 
his heart, or proclaims from the housetops, that there 
is no God. Others have taken refuge in a new human- 
ism, trying to repeat successfully the experiment in 
which Comte so signally failed and to identify God 
with the hopes and aspirations of a struggling human- 


ity. Liberalism, declares a writer in a recent issue of 


Tue Recistrer, may be defined as “conscious committal 
and loyalty to worthful causes and goals, in order that 
free and ‘positive personality may be developed, intelli- 
gently associated, and cosmically related.” The test 
of the adequacy of such a definition would be to take 
it as the slogan of the coming Unitarian Campaign. It 
would take more than an Ernest Adams to commend it 
to the intelligence of the people, without attempting to 
arouse their enthusiasm. When the article in question 
states that “liberalism must remain undogmatie in 
regard to God,” and that it is “building a religion that 
would not be shaken even if the old thought of God 
were outgrown,” it reveals a condition of spiritual 
poverty which is positively disheartening. If by old 
thought we are to understand the old theology, the 
statement is a truism; but if it means that we can 
construct a religion without any attempt to define our 
conception of God, it is an absurdity. Why must we 
be undogmatic here and yet very dogmatic concerning 


“cosmic processes”? The religion that will endure will | 


admit that the being of God is beyond our compre- 


hension, and yet it will dare to “believe that He is and 


that He is a rewarder of them that seek Him.” 
The advocates of this new humanism seem to be the 
unconscious victims of their own thought-processes. 
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They find it difficult to conceive of God as a person, or 
to approach Him in the spirit of prayer, or to think 
of themselves as fellow-workers with Him in His age- 
long process of creation. They think of themselves as 
creatures of fate, the plaything of blind and irrational 
forces, trying, human fashion, to correct the mistakes 
of the universe. Compare this position with the faith 
which is fundamental to all religion, faith in the good- 
ness and the power of One who is everywhere present 
and everywhere operative in the world that He has 
made. “In the beginning, God.” The opening words 
of the creation story in the Old Testament are also the 
concluding words of that romance of creative evolu- 
tion whose letters have been spelled out slowly and 
painfully by modern science and interpreted by present- 
day philosophy. They sum up the protest of the human 
heart against the scepticism and unbelief which have 
so often usurped the place of a genuine philosophy 
of religion. We refuse to believe that back of all this 
wonderful creation which dazzles us with its kaleido- 
scopic beauty there is an absolute void. It is as true 
in metaphysics as in physics, that out of nothing, noth- 
ing can come. The creative principle which underlies 
the whole process of evolution is an eternal principle. 
We cannot imagine a moment in the past, however 
remote, at which all things began and before which 
nothing was. The physical universe may have had its 
beginning in time, but the creative principle of which 
it is the expression is timeless and eternal. 


Life’s but a means unto an end; that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God. 


That out of the creative activity of such a being the 
universe and all that it contains has come should 
involve no mystery whatsoever. One is the inevitable 
outcome of ‘the other. Nature becomes “the garment 
of God.” The laws of nature are His modes of opera- 
tion. The facts of nature are the projection of His 
thought. The rational processes of men are the reflec- 
tion of the workings of His mind. All. human activity 
is the expression of His will. The prayers of saints 
and the passion of martyrs, the heroic deeds of men 
and the self-sacrificing love of women, all derive their 
meaning and significance from Him who is at once 
“Path, Motive, Guide, Origin, and End.” For there 
can be nothing in the end which was not latent in the 
beginning, no product of evolution, however divine, 
which was not inherent in the process and proof that 
that process is also divine. 


Why Not Revert the Process? 


Imagine the result if we could make this conviction 
the beginning as well as the end of our religious life, 
if we could see in God not only the object of our faith 
but also its source. Much of our religious thinking 
fails of any satisfactory results because we begin at 
the wrong end and reason from the wrong premises. 
We start with the physical universe, assumed to be 
godless, and then try to make it demonstrate the fact 
of the existence of God. We reason from effect to 
cause and then to some antecedent cause until at last 
we come to something that seems to be uncaused, and 
we call that God. Thus God becomes a mere abstrac- 
tion, wholly incapable of entering into helpful rela- 
tions with His children. Why not reverse the whole 
process? Why not start with the assumption that 
God is, and that he is just as much a fact of experience 
as the universe itself? That His presence is just as 
real to our spiritual vision as are the facts of the 
material world to our physical vision? Why not ac- 
cept this intuitive revelation at its face value, and 
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reason from it to the facts of the spiritual life? Then 
the rehabilitation of our faith will be comparatively 
easy. 

Think of personality as we know it, in all its rich- 
ness and variety, magnificent in spite of its limitations, 
and we have the crowning glory of humanity. Think 
of personality, shorn of all limitations except such as 
are self-imposed, infinite in power and in wisdom -and 
in love, and we have the essence of divinity. Because 
of the inevitable kinship between the two we are justi- 
fied in reasoning from one to the other. Because He 
is, we are. Because He is our Father, we are His 
children. Because He first loved us, we love Him. Be- 
cause He is ever trying to reveal Himself to us, we 
know Him. Our search for Him is the response to 
His search for us. Our knowledge of Him is the near 
end of His self-revelation. Begin by doubting His ex- 
istence and it will not be easy to dispel the doubt. 
Religion will become impossible and faith vain. As- 
sume that He is, that He is the great “I am,” self- 
existent throughout the eternities, and the flood-gates 
of the religious life will be thrown wide open. We 
shall become conscious that we live, as Professor Har- 
nack has said, under the eye and by the power of God— 
and that is religion. 


The Source of Our Yearning Instincts 


Furthermore, such a conviction has hope, not only 
for this life, but for the life to come. Many of the 
familiar arguments in favor of immortality are con- 
vinecing only to those that believe. They have little or 
no validity for those who “fail to see the stars shine 
through their cypress-trees.” To base the conviction 
that we are immortal upon our instinctive yearning 
for another life is to indulge in a dangerous fallacy. 
To assume that another life is demanded in order to 
rectify the mistakes of this is to impugn both the wis- 
dom and the justice of God. To consider that the ex- 
istence of another world is demonstrated by the uni- 
versality of the belief is to confuse religion with geog- 
raphy. But when we realize that all these instincts 
have their source in God, that He is responsible for 
the universality of the belief, that He has implanted 
within us the craving for justice, that it is in response 
to His will that “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” we have a basis for our faith which is capable 
of withstanding the combined assaults of scepticism 
and unbelief. The creative activity of God cannot 
result in an anti-climax. The end must crown what 
began. Because He is, we are justified in believing 
that we are immortal. Because He has already given 
us every other good and perfect gift, we cannot believe 
that He will withhold from us ‘the last and best gift 
of all. A perfect being must desire to bring all of His 
children to ultimate perfection, and if an “eter nity of 
life is necessary for the achievement of this consum- 

mation, an eternity of life will be His gift. 

As our free churches face the future, with its ines- 
capable challenge, we must decide first of all where 
we shall begin. Shall we begin with God or with some 
creation of our own fancy? Shall we follow the best 
thought of the wisest men and women throughout the 
ages, or shall we accept the idle scepticism of the mo- 
ment. The verdict of history would seem to be un- 
answerable. The enduring strength of humanity 
throughout the centuries has been due to its conscious 
dependence upon God. Without Him we can do noth- 
ing. With Him, sustained by His power and informed 
by His spirit, we are more than conquerors through 
Him who giveth us the victory. Can we still believe 
in God? Wecan. Nay, we must. 
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Anticipation 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
How can I call the old days best, 
Or covet youthful dreams? All things 


Once mute now have a voice for me, 
The very silence sings. 


The commonest wayside paths become 
More beautiful as I grow old; 

The autumn leaves are deeper red, 
The sunsets have more gold. 


I think to-morrow I shall hear 
A yet unheard diviner strain ; 

Or find some naked half-blown flower 
Born of an April rain. 


Jesus as He Actually Was 
FREDERICK M. BLIOT 

One of the criticisms which the fair- 
minded conservative can often bring with 
justice against the liberal is that he does 
not possess a due sense of the importance 
of history. The liberal is apt to be so 
deeply absorbed in what is now going on 
that ‘he is tempted either to ignore the 
past altogether or else to distort it for 
the sake of securing arguments for his 
immediate programme. 

A conspicuous example of this double 
temptation may be found in the attitude 
of liberal Christians toward the historic 
figure of Jesus of Nazareth. One set 
of such liberals would dispense pretty 
much altogether with the facts of history, 
on the ground that Jesus lived too long 
ago to have any real significance for the 
present. Another set of so-called liberals 
would retain Jesus as a significant part of 
the tradition of history, but would turn 
him into a spiritualist, or a pacifist, or 
an anti-Bolshevist, according to their 
dominant interest. Between such ex- 
tremes, there are all sorts of half-way 
positions; but there are very few liberals 
who do not yield at some point, and in 
some degree, to this temptation. 

For all such, the volume by Professor 
Wernle, entitled “Jesus,” published in 
Tiibingen in 1916 but as yet not widely 
known in America, will prove salutary 
and helpful. Written in the midst of the 
war, when Christian civilization seemed 
bent upon committing suicide and when 
all the fundamental concepts of religion 
were being sternly questioned, this study 
of Jesus aims simply to find and record 
the facts. . “I certainly have had no in- 
tention of mobilizing Jesus either for or 
against the war; my desire has been 
simply to see him as he is, in the environ- 
ment of his own time and people, and to 
understand what he had to say to his own 
generation. Such an attempt will, I be- 
lieve, prove of service to the present time, 
for the Jesus who will be able to help 
us in the future is the Jesus of actual 
fact as revealed by history, and not a 
Jesus who has been distorted so as to suit 
the apparent needs of the passing mo- 
ment.” That is wholesome and bracing 
talk, and Professor Wernle holds to the 
purpose thus expressed in his preface, 
throughout the volume. 

There are two points at which the pic- 
ture of Jesus which Professor Wernle 
draws will seem to many of his readers 
strange and even perhaps revolutionary. 
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One is the change of emphasis, in the ac- 
count of the belief in God’ which Jesus 
held, from the universal to the particular. 


The other is the assertion that Jesus was, 


interested in social relations among men 
only as they affected the spiritual well- 
being of the individual. It will be worth 
while to dwell upon these two points at 
some length, if only to send readers to the 
book itself for further light. 

“If you would rightly understand 
Jesus,” Professor Wernle says, “you must 
try to understand him as a Jew, and as 
a Jew who. accepted the teaching of the 
Old Testament with complete belief.” ‘In 
the modern sense of the word, Jesus was 
not a seeker after God. That was some- 
thing he could not be. Why not? Because 
he possessed his Bible, which put him at 
the start upon the firm ground of a faith 
that had already been securely and tri- 
umphantly achieved.” ‘For a_ correct 
understanding of religions, it is of funda- 
mental importance to keep in mind the 
difference between a faith that naively 
builds itself upon the grounds of historical 
tradition that seem sure and unshakable, 
and the modern faith that is not satisfied 
with the meagre character of revelation 
and tradition and reaches out with pas- 
sionate longing toward a God who is hid- 
den or at best only surmised. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt on which side 
Jesus belongs.” “The God of Jesus was 
the old God of the people of Israel.” ‘We 
touch here upon the fundamentally con- 
servative character of Jesus. Just as he 
did not proclaim a new God, so he did 
not proclaim a new Law.” 

The use of the name of Father for God 
by Jesus is crusted over, for us, with a 
hundred ideas and concepts which Jesus 
himself did ‘not know. “In all proba- 
bility, Jesus meant to use the name of 
Father to call upon the God who had re- 
vealed himself to the people of Israel as 
their Father in a wholly special sense. 
It is possible that a word which for us 
to-day has only a universal, human mean- 
ing possessed for Jesus a clear undertone 
of nationalistic meaning.” “Let us ac- 
knowledge openly and frankly that, ac- 
cording to all that the Gospels contain, 
Jesus loved his own people in a quite 
different fashion, and infinitely more, than 
he loved the rest of mankind. He loved 
them in spite of his thorough knowledge 
and condemnation of their faults and sins; 
but he could not surrender his love for 
his own people, even at the last moment 
of his life.” 

It would be entirely unfair to Professor 
Wernle to suggest that these quotations 
are anything more than fragments, torn 
from their context, and only to be fully 
comprehended in their proper setting. But 
they will serve, perhaps, to show that this 
study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
is marked by the honesty and fearlessness 
of the scientific historian. One final quo- 
tation will have to suffice for this brief 
consideration of Professor Wernle’s ex- 
position of Jesus’ idea of God. “In the 
history of religion, progress is not pri- 
marily due to the emergence of wholly 
new ideas, but rather to the acceptance 
of old ideas with new seriousness. In 
the case of Jesus, this was pre-eminently 
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true. It was the way in which Jesus 
lived in intimate relation with the God 
of the Old Testament that made it seem 
as though he brought a new revelation.” 
When Professor Wernle comes to dis- 
cuss the ethics of Jesus, he again succeeds 
in giving us a picture that is startlingly 
different from what most of us probably 
have accepted as true. Here again a 
few quotations will reveal something at 
least of the interest and stimulating char- 
acter of the exposition :— 
“The ethics of Judaism, like the ethics 
of the Old Testament, was nationalistic. 
The ethics of Jesus, in absolute contrast 
to that of Judaism, was altogether and 
entirely personal.” “Jesus never asks, 
How can a nation or a community best 
live together and prosper? but always, 
How ought the individual to conduct him- 
self in the sight of God, so that he may 
live in absolute rectitude?’ ‘Jesus ap- 
peals directly to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, presents to him the great eternal 
decision, and says to him: Choose; if 
you would enter into everlasting com- 
panionship with God, this is the only way. 
He never, or at least very rarely, asks. 
What will be the immediate consequences 
of such a decision? or, What will happen 
to the world if men act in this way? 
or, Can men as a matter of fact live thus? 
He simply asks, What is good and what 
is evil? What is the will of God, and 
what is against the will of God?” 
“Anything like a definite plan of social 
organization lay far from the mind of 
Jesus; what was the use of organization 
when the Kingdom of God was immedi- 
ately imminent? Similarly, he left behind 
him no socialistic programme. Not so- 
cialism, but love, was his teaching, and 
love is infinitely more than socialism. At 
this point Jesus remains faithful to his 
fundamental assumption, that it is his 
mission to set up standards for individual 
men and not for relationships.” “From 
this it follows that in the teachings of 
Jesus we shall seek almost wholly in vain 
for any parallel to our modern social 
ethics. All his occasional thoughts on the 
family, property, justice, or the state, are 
very far from constituting even the foun- 
dation of a definite, practical, attainable 
social order.” “From all this it is clear 
that we cannot talk about the social ethies 
of Jesus,.in our sense of the words. The 
one convincing reason for this is that his 
whole teaching was directed to individual 
men and not to their relationships.” 
“This must not be understood to mean 
that Jesus was so occupied with eternity 
that he had no eyes or heart for the suf- 
fering which he found all about him.” 
“He could not look upon any sort of 
human need and pass by indifferent. And 
it didn’t make the slightest difference 
whether the need were physical or spirit- 
ual.” “The desire to help, to serve, to 
bear other men’s burdens, and to forgive 
their wrongs against him,—this was part 
of the very stuff of which Jesus was 
made.” “In their dealings with one an- 
other, the children of God and the dis- 
ciples of Jesus received from him the one 
simple law of service which includes 
everything within itself.” ‘But the teach- 
ing of Jesus cannot be limited or confined 
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to the love of one’s brother and neighbor, 
as certain strange modern misunderstand- 
ings of his teaching suggest. ... Jesus 
is not the hero of brotherhood, first of 
all; but of the love of God. And as his 
whole life is just a single hymn of praise 
to the greatness and goodness of God, so 
for his disciples the central thing is the 
surrender of all their strength to the One 
who is good and perfect, in love of whom 
alone shall their souls find peace.” 

A dozen other topics might easily be 
considered, on which Professor Wernle’s 
scholarship throws light, in equally stimu- 
lating fashion ; but the limitations of space 
prevent. Perhaps enough has been said to 
show that this is a book which no thought- 
ful student of religion can ‘afford to pass 
by. It is earnestly to be hoped that it 


_ will find a competent translator in the 


near future, so that it may be made more 
easily accessible to American readers. 

But one final quotation must be given, 
to show the estimate of the life of Jesus 
with which the writer concludes his book. 
“But the thing that remains for us, as a 
part of our living present, to be our joy 
and comfort, is what he was upon this 
earth, and what he brought to men,—the 
blessed presence of God and his redemp- 
tive love, which must ever continue to 
widen the circles of its influence. To us 
men on the earth he brought the Father 
in heayen, and to us he gave the courage 
and joy of brotherly love. All this flows 
from him in uninterrupted streams, and 
still continues to bind men into close re- 
lations with their God and with one an- 
other, the moment they yield to the win- 
ning power of Jesus. In this way he 
brought the Kingdom of Heaven to:us on 
earth,—not as yet the perfect and eternal 
Kingdom, but the Kingdom that can exist 
in the very midst of strife and need, in 
the passion and guilt of earthly existence, 
filling these things with the hint of eter- 
nity and with the power and love of the 
living God.” 
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Mr. Swisher’s Valuable Book 

RELIGION AND THE New PsycHoLocy. By 
Walter Samuel Swisher. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. $2. 

Those who have studied the new sci- 
ence of psychoanalysis have no doubt often 
felt that here is opened a great field which 
will some day enable the clergyman and 
religious worker to go about the business 
of spiritual adviser without having to 
grope as heretofore in the blind alley of 
chance. 

For the psychoanalyst has come to know 


‘that spiritual slumps have a_ psychic 


cause; that when a person is in despair 
it is very often a case of psychoneurosis. 
With his studied tests he is able to de- 
termine immediately just what “urges” 
are being repressed or overemphasized, 
and he can help the person to plant his 
feet again on the solid rock of a calm 
and well-balanced being. 

So vast are the possibilities here for 
the clergyman not only to. understand 
every mental problem of the soul-sick 


‘person but to apply the proper remedy, 
that it seems unfortunate that so few 


‘ + 
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have gone into the subject. So far as we 
know, out of hundreds of books and mono- 
graphs on psychoanalysis only two have 
been written by clergymen. Oscar Pfister 
in his Psychoanalytic Method approaches 
the subject from the religious angle, but 
Mr. Swisher’s book is the first and only 
one by an American clergyman. 

Mr. Swisher is a Unitarian minister, 
and he treats the subject not only from 
the standpoint of its practical use to a 
clergyman, but also as a liberal theologian, 
with a freedom from dogma which none 
other than a liberal can approach. 

The book is not exhaustive enough to 
be a guide to a practitioner, and we believe 
it rather overemphasizes the importance 
of the sex urge (and in this it is truly 
Freudian), yet where the need is so great 
one cannot help giving the book highest 
commendation. Mr. Swisher clearly dis- 
claims being other than a layman in this 
field, and it is enough that he has so ably 
called attention to the need for research 
in this direction, and it is to be hoped 
that the practical side of psychoanalysis 
will be developed at length now by Mr. 
Swisher and by other clergymen. 


Ostgrown Beliefs for Present Evils 

Tur MrNace OF IMMORALITY IN CHURCH AND 
Strate. By Rev. John Roach Straton. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 1920. 

These ‘‘Messages of Wrath and Judg- 
ment,” by the pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Chureh in New York City, are natural 
expressions of the healthy moral sense 
facing features of modern life that are 
not merely questionable, but unquestion- 
ably bad. Polite, well-bred people will 
call them sensational, but if they are in- 
telligent enough they will realize that, 
even if men like this keep still, there 
will be, if these evils continue to flourish, 
a revulsion of feeling that will lead to an 
extreme in the opposite direction. An 
idea of the contents of the book is given 
by the title of some of the chapters: ‘The 
Capture of Christian Churches by the 
World,’ ‘The Awful Corruption of the 
Modern Theatre,” “Dogs versus Babies,” 
“The Great American Gambling Craze,’ 
“The Rage for Rag-time Religion,” “Will 
New York be Destroyed if it does not Re- 
pent?” 

In the chapters on “The Final Defeat 
of the Devil’ and “A Real Hell for Sin- 
ners” the preacher explains that hell 
is a place as well as a condition, and de- 
clares that a belief in the devil is the only 
ground for optimism. After a harrowing 
list of atrocities during the war, he says 
that if all these things, these infamies, 
have thus come upon the world as a nat- 
ural result of human forces, then there is 
no hope for the future. No, ‘‘an enemy 
hath done this.” These horrors were from 
hell, and were inspired by a personal devil. 
“The only reasonable ground for optimism 
is to believe this.” Reading the book 
straight through, the reviewer lays it 
down with the question, Why is it that 
minds of this kind, which feel so deeply 
the evils of the world and react so vigor- 
eusly, are so often minds which for their 
explanations and remedies resort to the 
superstitions and outgrown beliefs of 
earlier times? 
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The Social Evolution of 
Religion 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE 


Author of “The History of Unitarianism in America,” 
which was published by the American 
Unitarian Association 


With a Foreword by Joun Haynes Houmes 


I find ‘THe Socra, Evotution or Reuicion” to be 
a very able and clear presentation of the results of the 
science of Comparative Religion. It is both thorough 
and readable—james Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins 


and Princeton Universities. 


Mr. Cooke's book is a conscientious and_ serious 
development of important ideas and deserves a wide and 
thoughtful reading.—-Frederick Starr, University of Chi- 
cago. 


This book will help bridge the gap that divides the 
leaders in the psychology and the philosophy of religion 
from the rank and file of the churchgoers—James H. 
Leuba, Bryn Mawr College. 


The chief value of this work resides in its impartial, 
co-ordinating survey of religion as a social phenomenon 
manifested in all times and in all lands. . . . One dis- 
tinct value of Mr. Cooke’s work is that it compels the 
reader to frame a definition of the term “‘religion.’’ His 
book will awaken wholesome discussion and lure its 
zac to further study.—Zllen Hayes, Wellesley Col- 
ege. 

: j 

Your impressive volume.—F. C. S. Schiller, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


I have read “Ture Socrat Evorution or Reticion” 
with great interest. It is, I think, an admirable sum- 
mary and stock-taking of modern teaching, to me 
greatly needed at the present time. I am glad to 
receive it, and have it in time to recommend it to 
the readers of my ‘“‘Outline of History.”—H. G. Wells. 


‘My opinion of it is very favorable. The social point 
of view which he adopts in his study of religion seems 
to me beyond dombt the correct one. Mr. Cooke has 
covered the literature of the subject in a scholarly and 
workmanlike fashion. . . . The book is decidedly worth 
while——Roy Wood Sellars, University of Michigan. 


Fifty years devoted to the study of a subject is sure 
to bring forth some fruit which is valuable. This is 
what the author of this volume has done. And the 
result has been fruitful—Boston Evening Transcript. 


This book is engrossing in its method of treatment 
of its subject. It is as entertaining as a volume of 
folk-tales.—Springfield Union. 


“Tue Socran Evotution or Rexicion” is a great 
book. Every earnest student should possess it. No 
mtinister’s library is up-to-date without it.—Real 
Democracy, Chicago. a 


Book is scholarly, but is a surprisingly readable 
volume. Never has a more readable survey been pre- 
pared.— Chicago Post. 


The work is unusual for its lucid interpretation of 
the social origins of religious beliefs, and must be re- 
garded of first-hand importance to the field of social 
psychology.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The book is written especially for laymen, who will 
find the author’s excursion into comparative religion 
at once instructive and interesting. It presents for cur- 
rent creeds the historical background so little understood 
by the lay mind—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Remarkable for its broad scope and its impartial 
treatment of the religious life of mankind as one of 
the phenomena of group treatment.—T7he American 
Journal of Psychology. 
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8vo. cloth, 440 pages, $3.50 net, postage 20c. 


Sent to any address by mail or can be ordered from any 
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Vacation Thoughts 


M, E. N. HATHEWAY 


When summer months are straight ahead, 
They seem quite long, and then, 
Vacation’s over all at once, 
And school begins again. 


I wish I had another week 
To finish up some things— 
But now I’ve got to pack away 
My box of tools and strings. 


My father says if I don’t start 
To learn and study more, 
T’ll never know enough to keep 
The smallest kind of store. 


He loves to talk about great men 
And tell what they have done, 

And how they studied day and night 
And had no play nor fun. 


I do not want to be like them, 
I would not give a cent 

To be just like George Washington, 
And be a President. 


I'd rather be a sailor-man, 
Around the world to go, 

And get a chance to be shipwrecked 
Like Robinson Crusoe. 


David and the Buffalo 
ROSE BROOKS 


‘We thought enough of you to put your 
picture on our nickel,’ said David, saun- 
tering down a shady path leading to his 
zoo friends, and studying what repre- 
sented one-third of his week’s allowance. 
“And it says ‘United States of America’ 
right over your back. If you belong to 
us like that, why don’t we let you live 
where you belong?’ David mused on as 
he followed the winding path to the buf- 
falo paddock, for by this time he knew 
where each and every animal in all the 
zoo was to be found. 

In front of the high-fenced paddock he 
stopped to read the sign. “Bison ameri- 
canus,”’ he said. “Everybody calls you a 
buffalo, though, whether you are one or 
not,” he added, standing on the base rail 
and hooking his finger into the strong 
netting. “It’s a hot day, Buffalo,” he 
called pleasantly to the huge shaggy 
hump-shouldered old fellow who _ stood 
with lowered head under the one tree of 
the enclosure. 

Buffalo shook his horned head menac- 
ingly and pawed the air with one cup- 
like hoof. But Dayid, unafraid, went on. 
“Where’s Mother Buffalo and the baby?” 

“In there,” muttered Buffalo, shaking 
his lowered head toward a dark shed. 
“Flies aren’t so bad in there.” 

“Well, that’s one thing,’ said David, 
bent on what small crumbs of comfort he 
could find to offer his prisoned friends. 
“Plies are bad anywhere, so I s’pose you'd 
be just as bothered with them if you were 
roaming your own plains.” 

“Shows how much you know about it,” 
muttered Buffalo again. “Did you never 
hear of a wallow?’ 

“Of course I have,’ said David. 
it’s pigs that wallow, isn’t it?” 

‘Pigs!’ snorted Buffalo. Then pawing 
the ground, which was already fine dust 


“But 
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beneath his feet, he went on, “Dust does 
a little good, and I’ve rolled and rolled 
in it; but the only thing in the world I 
really want is to roll and wallow in soft 
mud,—in a deep hollow that we've all 
helped to scoop out till it’s just the right 
shape to fit us.” 

“Oh,” said David, understanding. Then, 
still bent on comfort: ‘But you couldn’t 
lie in the mud all day, could you? You'd 
be out in the sun part of the time, just 
as you are now, wouldn’t you?” 

“My whole shaggy coat would be plas- 
tered with mud, wouldn’t it?’ demanded 
Buffalo, impatiently. “And the sun would 
bake it hard, wouldn’t it, so no fly could 
bite through for days.” 

“Like armor,’ said David, softly. “Only 
knights didn’t wear just that kind,” he 
added, jumping down from the fence and 
running around to the side of the pad- 
dock where, on the grass outside, the 
shade of ,Buffalo’s tree extended. “Do you 
keep yourself plastered with mud all sum- 
mer long?” he asked with great interest. 

“Birds help when the wallows get too 
dry in midsummer,” said Buffalo. “But 
I don’t blame any bird for not coming 
here to help us out.” 

“Birds!” said David, blankly. 

“*Birds,’ I said,’ went on Buffalo. 
“They perch on our shoulders and dig out 
the burrowing insects that bother us more 
than the buzzing flies.” 

“Tf I wouldn’t like to see you giving a 
bird a ride!’ laughed David, then sobered 
suddenly and said, “O Buffalo, it isn’t 
funny at all!” 

“You never will see us on the prairies 
again,’ said Buffalo, dismally, and both 
fell silent. 

“That's why I’ve always wished I were 
my own grandfather,” said David, unex- 
pectedly. ‘He crossed the plains in a 
big wagon with a coyer of white cloth be- 
fore there were railroads. My father 
has told me all about it, and he remembers 
what his father told him.” 

“White-covered wagons, trains of them. 
I know,” said Buffalo. 

“Were you there, on the plains?” asked 
David, politely, and in expectation of a 
polite reply. 

“What does that matter?’ stormed Buf- 
falo, still pawing the ground viciously. 
“T know the life of the plains, whether 
I was born there or not. Every buffalo 
does. Every buffalo is born knowing the 
life he’s meant to live—and it’s not this.” 

“No,” said David, hastily, “it’s not this. 
But I was telling you about my grand- 
father. When his white-covered wagon 
erossed the plains, he used to see millions 
of buffaloes racing before them,—like a 
black flood of flowing water, it was, my 
father said, only the buffaloes kicked up 
a tremendous cloud of dust when they 
were racing full tilt, and dust isn’t like 
water, is it?” 

“That’s just the trouble,’ complained 
Buffalo. “Didn’t I just say a dust bath 
wasn’t worth anything compared with 
black, sloppy mud?” 

“Oh, dear!” said David. ‘I didn’t mean 
to bring your mind back to that. And my 
grandfather said,’ he went on, determined 
to make no more slips, “that under the 
hoofs of those racing herds the ground 
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trembled just as it does when there’s 
an earthquake.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Buffalo, uneasily. 
“That's why I hate a thunder-storm.” 

“A thunder-storm?”’ asked David, and 
then, with quick understanding: ‘The 
millions of hoofs all racing together? 
O Buffalo, it must have been great!” 

“The millions of hoofs,’ repeated Buf- 
falo. “Not much chance for a mad pelt- 
ing race here, is there?” 

A clumsy mahogany-colored baby buf- 
falo poked his head outside the deep 
shadow of the shed, to be recalled by a 
low gentle note from Mother Buffalo. 

‘Buffalo,’ said David, very distinctly, 
“T think you’re going to get out of this 
mean little yard yourself and go free; 
but if you don’t, your baby will.” 

“IT don’t believe you,’ said Buffalo, 
shortly. : 

“JT don’t blame you one bit for not be- 
lieving me,’ said David, evenly. “I 
wouldn’t believe anybody any more who 
had kept me locked up for ages for no 
reason. But it’s true, whether you believe 
me or not.” 

“Who’s going to let us out?’ 

“T am,” said David, calmly, “with all 
of you helping me. I can’t do it all alone, 
but I’m going to try to make everybody 
listen to your own stories of how you are 
meant to live. Your own stories will let 
you out, Buffalo, not J, at all!” he fin- 
ished excitedly, jumping to his feet. 

“To live on the plains again, millions 
of us?’ asked Buffalo, coming slowly 
nearer, and tossing his shaggy head. 

“Not on the plains, maybe, as you used 
to,” said David. ‘‘And maybe there aren’t 
millions of you any more. The plains 
aren’t as they used to be,’ he explained, 
“when all you buffaloes lived there.” 

“They’re there, aren’t they?” demanded 
Buffalo. ‘‘What changed them?” 

“Men built railroads,’ went on David, 
“and then people went out there to live 
and built towns and cities, and they drove 
you and the Indians out.” 

“Indians!” snorted Buffalo. 

“I know,” said David. “It’s all part of 
the plains, isn’t it? Won't you please 
listen, Buffalo? I know things about you 
that maybe you don’t know your own self.” 

“You! You never lived on the plains!” 

“No,” sighed David, “but my grand- 
father—the one I wish I’d been—crossed 
the plains in a white-covered wagon. I 
told you that. And he helped lay the long 
shiny rails that cross the whole country 
now.” 

“JT don’t care anything about that,” said 
Buffalo. 

“T know you don’t,’ said David, “but 
I’ve got to ’xplain to you what a help 
you were to all those men who crossed 
the plains, and to the Indians and to 
the hunters.” son 

“A help? We hated them all!” 

“Of course you did,” said David, seem- 
ing to contradict himself. “But he ate 
you.” 

“He did not! 
lated Buffalo. 

“Oh, I mean buffaloes,’ said David, 
soothingly. “Of course you aren’t eaten 
up. And out of buffalo hides they made 
shelters and robes and patched up their 
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harnesses and made themselves clothes, 
and I don’t know what they didn’t do 
with your bones. Not your bones, Buffalo, 
you understand.” 

“You're sure?’ Buffalo came close to 
the fence as he asked, and David poked 
a fearless finger through the netting and 
stroked the brown nose. 

“My grandfather told my father, and 
my father told me,” said David. 

“That’s the way we know things, too,” 
said Buffalo, keeping his head still, as if 
he liked the small stroking finger. “And 
we helped Man in all those ways?” 

“In all those ways,’ said David. 

“And he drove us out?” 

“He wanted to live on the plains him- 
self,’ said David. “There are lots and 
lots of men just as there are lots of buf- 
faloes.”” 

“Aren’t there lots of places still where 
he doesn’t live, where there would be 
room for us?’ pleaded Buffalo. 

“That's just it. ’Course there are!’ 
said David, miserably, his finger still 
stroking this big shaggy brother. 

“Tf we helped him, why can’t he help 
us to find a place where we could live 
our buffalo lives?’ 

. “T don’t know,” said David. 
bore 

“Tf we really helped him, why does he 
turn against us and keep some of us shut 
up in little fenced-in places that drive 
us mad with longing for free gallops on 
the open plans?” 

“T don’t know,” David repeated. 

“Did he ever do anything for us?” asked 
Buffalo, his nose still quiet under the 
smoothing finger. 

David unclasped one warm hand and 
held out his palm. “He put your picture 
on this money,” he said. 

“Did that do us any good?” asked Buf- 
falo, rubbing his great shaggy head 
against the netting as if he would be as 
near as possible to this little understand- 
ing friend. 

“No!” said David, vehemently. 
good at all!” 


“Little Columbus” 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 

“Only two weeks to Columbus Day!” 
called Harry March, coming in from Sun- 
day-school one drizzly September Sunday. 

“What is Columbus Day?’ asked Don, 
his four-year-old brother. 

“Why, it’s the holiday named after 
Christopher Columbus, who discovered 
America—our country.” 

“What is ‘discovered’?” persisted Don. 

“Wound it, Brother Boy—found it. If 
Columbus hadn’t discovered America there 
wouldn’t be any nice villages here, like 
Pinehaven.” 

“OQ-oh!” said Don, pricking up his ears. 
“But how did he find it?” 

“Well, he lived away off across the 
ocean, a long way from America, where 
people didn’t believe there was any Amer- 
ica, but they couldn’t make him think 
there wasn’t. And after a while a good 
queen gave him the ships he needed, and 
sailors, and they all sailed, and sailed, and 
sailed. And it stormed, and the sailors 
got sick and homesick and said they 
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they wanted to go back. But Columbus 
said: ‘No! No matter how hard it storms, 
I am not afraid! We shall go on!’ And 
that made the sailors feel more courage 
in their hearts, and they sailed on, and on, 
and on, and one day they found America. 

“Then after a while a lot of other 
people came, after Columbus had shown 
them the way, and they cleared away the 
trees, to make fields, and gardens, and 
built houses to live in; and soon there were 
nice villages like Pinehaven, and people 
had schools, and all sorts of nice things. 

“So that’s why Columbus has a day 
named for him, when we are to think 
about him, and about how brave he was.” 

“T like Columbus. I shall think about 
him,” said Don, earnestly. 

“So do I, Brother Boy,” said Harry, 
heartily. ‘He was very plucky. Id be 
glad to have a day on purpose to honor 
him, even if it wasn’t made a holiday, 
too. But I am glad it’s a holiday. Such 
a good time of year for a holiday, too! 
October weather is fine for a picnic!” 

“Picnic?” exclaimed Don, his eyes grow- 
ing big. 

“Yes, picnic! You'd have heard about 
it in Sunday-school if it hadn’t rained too 
hard for you to go. We're going to have 
a clam-bake on the beach,—roasted sweet 
corn, and potatoes, and chickens, and 
clams—m-m-m-m !” 

“M-m-m-m-m!” echoed Don. 

It seemed to Don a dreadfully long time 
to Columbus Day, but finally it dawned, 
bright and clear, and warmer than any 
day had been since October came in. The 
entire Sunday-school was at the beach by 
ten o’clock. 

Soon after reaching the beach, Harry 
March came running to his mother, Don 
struggling along in the sand at his heels. 

“OQ mother,” he called, “Charlie Starr 
has invited Don and me to go out for a 
sail in the Sea Gull, his boat, you know. 
May we? Do say yes!” 

“Why, yes, certainly,” said Mrs. March. 
“Tt’s so fine, and such a light breeze, there 
can’t possibly be any danger.” 

So they set out gayly. But somehow 
the breeze was stronger than it seemed, 
or freshened a great deal after they had 
rounded Pine Point, out of sight of the 
pienie grounds. 

Before long Charlie began to look wor- 
ried. In spite of his skilful handling of 
the sail, and Harry’s good work at the 
rudder. he could see that they were drift- 
ing out too far to sea, and the boat was 
tipping, while spray dashed over the side. 

“Tf we only can get under the lee of 
the shore there where the pines grow so 
thick, we’ll be all right. And if the wind 
doesn’t go down, I can bring the Sea Gull 
up to a little landing I know, and we can 
walk back along the shore—it’ll be only 
about a mile straight—and get back to the 
picnic before anybody worries, I guess.” 

“Let’s try for it!’ responded Harry. 

And try they did. But at one time it 
seemed as though they couldn’t possibly 
reach the landing. 

Don had been sitting very still on a 
rubber cushion at Harry’s feet. His little 
round face was wet with the salt spray, 
and his eyes were winking it out, the best 
they could. 
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“How’s the little chap standing it?” said 
Charlie to Harry, in a low voice, at least 
as low as could be heard above the creak- 
ing and flapping. 

Don looked up eagerly. “I’m all right,” 
he piped. “I’m Columbus. You and 
Harry are my brave sailors, not silly ones 
like his. We’ll come to land all right.” 

“You plucky little chap!’ said Harry. 
“We will come to land all right!” 

With new courage they bent to their 
hard task, and with all their muscle and 
skill presently brought the boat safely to 
the landing. 

“"Rah for little Columbus!” shouted 
Charlie. “If it hadn’t been for him, well, 
maybe we'd have made it, but’— 


Air Race Around World 


The Aéro Club of America and the 
Aérial League are planning an air-race 
around the world. A Handley-Page air- 
plane carrying ten passengers will start 
from London and make a test flight over 
the proposed route, which is as follows: 
New York to Seattle, 2,929 miles; to 
Yokohama, via Aleutian Islands, 5,418 
miles; Shanghai, 1,266 miles; Bangkok, 
Siam, 2,095 miles; Xarachi, India, via 
Rangoon and Delhi, 2,563 miles; Bagdad, 
1,532 miles; Rome via Greece, 1,876 miles; 
Ireland (coast) via London and Paris, 
1,528 miles; Newfoundland, 1,875 miles; 
to New York, 1,125 miles. Total distance 
covered, 22,207 miles. 


Harnessing Vesuvius 


According to Joseph G. Pieri, a Buffalo 
merchant who has recently returned from a 
two months’ visit to his native land, Italy, 
is solving her industrial problems caused 
by coal shortage by harnessing Vesuvius 
and smaller Italian volcanoes. Italian 
engineers have bored holes into the sides 
of the smoking mountains and have piped 
the steam generated deep down in the 
earth to near-by plants. In times past 
the Italians hated the volcanoes whose 
history is full of tales of death and de- 
struction. To look at Vesuvius with its 
wisp of smoke curling toward the sky 
meant to think of the terrified inhabitants 
of Pompeii being buried under molten 
streams of lava and beds of burning ashes. 
But now the Italians turn to the volea- 
noes as saviors of the industrial life of 
the kingdom. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Let Us Have Unity 


Reflections of an earnest person on hearing 
our Unitarianism falsely assailed 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Under the auspices of the Hvangelists’ 
Association of New England, a series of 
meetings was held on September 28, 29, 
and 80 in Boston. The principal speakers 
were Rey. Reuben A. Torrey, D.D., of 
Los Angeles, Calif, and- Rev. William 
Kivans, D.D. 

Rev. A. Z. Conrad outlined the object of 

the meeting, namely, the unqualified ac- 
ceptance of certain doctrines about the 
Bible and Jesus Christ. These included the 
acceptance of the Bible as the Word of 
God and the revealed will of God; the im- 
maculate conception and the virgin birth 
of Jesus Christ; the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
the physical resurrection and ascension 
and the atoning death of Jesus Christ. He 
deplored the lack of spiritual life in the 
churches and attributed it to the effect of 
heretical teachings on these subjects. 
’ Dr. Conrad left to the second speaker, 
Dr. Torrey, the privilege of fully revealing 
to the audience the real enemy which they 
had felt called upon to attack. It is none 
other than our beloved Unitarianism. Dr. 
Torrey proved equal to the occasion. When 
he had finished, I tried to picture to my- 
self the idea that a listener who knows 
nothing of Unitarianism, its faith and his- 
tory, might carry away with him. He 
could imagine Unitarians as going from 
city to city, from church to church, from 
ministry to ministry, scattering the de- 
structive germs of unbelief, ruthlessly 
tearing to shreds the Word of God, per- 
sistently denying the Gospel accounts of 
the birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
the Christ, and utterly rejecting his re- 
ported miracles. 

Having been intimately associated with 
Unitarians for eighteen years, and seldom 
in all those years failing to attend a Sun- 
day service, I tried to recall all the ser- 
mons I had ever heard preached by Uni- 
tarian clergymen upon those controversial 
subjects. The number was exceedingly 
small, and almost always when I had lis- 
tened to such a sermon it was given by 
some recent recruit, who having sought 
shelter in a friendly fold gave vent to 
his pent-up doubts and intellectual diffi- 
culties. It generally takes such a man 
several Sundays to deliver himself and 
get it all out of his system. Having done 
this, he usually finds that his parishioners 
had properly diagnosed his malady and 
had patiently waited for his recovery, 
after which they would expect him to set- 
tle down to the real constructive work of 
the Unitarian ministry. 

On the other hand, if I had never before 
attended a Baptist or strictly evangelical 
church service, I might have carried away 
with me the impression that these good 
brethren put in all their-time reiterating 
their faith in these few doctrines about 
which. Jesus had very little to say, and 
in their continuous attack upon Unitarian- 
ism. Praise God, neither of these erro- 
neous views is cherished or held by en- 
lightened people in our day. 

Within the last three months I have 
listened with profound respect and sincere 
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approval to a glorious spiritual message 
by both Dr. Conrad and one of our Bap- 
tist brethren, Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, and 
I know that at our best we are all one. 

Dr. Torrey’s discourse caused me to re: 
call vividly my early days in the State 
of Oregon, where in some remote district 
a poor misguided “defender of the faith” 
would create a sensation and incidentally 
much hard feeling among neighbors who 
had previously lived in good-will and 
mutual respect, by attacking and denounc- 
ing the followings of another little strug- 
gling communion. Such methods promoted 
the temporary interest of a certain “sect 
of the sects,” but were the destroyers of 
love and good-will for which Christ and 
all the Holy Prophets of God come into 
the world to establish. God knows we 
have had enough of criticism and dis- 
union. Let us be quit of them forever, 
for verily ‘the house of Unity has struck, 
the hour for the drawing together of all 
peoples, races, nations, and creeds.” 

“The gift of God to this enlightened age 
is the knowledge of the oneness of human- 
ity and the fundamental oneness of re- 
ligions.” 

The Unitarians as a group of truth-seek- 
ing, God-living, Christ-following, human- 
ity-serving people are planning a great 
forward movement. In order to achieve 
this, let us diligently strive to purify our 
hearts, spiritualize our ideals, universalize 
our aims, and move forward with God, de- 
pending upon the divine reinforcement and 
constantly seeking the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit. 

Let us lift our hearts in prayer to the 
Universal Father, asking that His will be 
revealed to us and strive to attune our 
ears to His divine message, that we may 
not miss it from whatever source it may 
come and fail in the recognition of His 
voice should it speak again in our day 
and generation. 

This is Unitarianism at its best. We 
commend it not as an infallible and fin- 
ished product, but as an aspiring, quicken- 
ing, and growing faith, to a confused and 
needy world. . By ASP: 


Another Reader’s Question 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Your “leader” of September 16 on the 
question why you deal with political sub- 
jects is interesting. In the main I agree 
with you and like your editorials; but may 
I ask if I am to understand that you 
maintain that ministers in the pulpit are 
to follow your policy, namely, “tell them 
[their congregations] the truth of God’’? 
To be specific, let us take the League. You 
say, “These saintly ones [laymen and lay- 
women] can see...a nation in danger 
of repudiating its promise of fellowship 
among the peoples of the world, and give 
it all no heed whatever, yet counting them- 
selves good.” The inference seems to be 
that the ministers, speaking “the truth of 
God,” shall tell them how they shall vote. 
May I ask if the above really is your 
meaning? May I also state my own posi- 


tion? 


Subscribers need not read your editorials 


if they do not like; they may turn to. 


other parts of the paper, or may discon- 
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tinue it. But when these same subscribers 
are in church and the minister undertakes 
to instruct them, what then? A layman 
said to me some time ago, “My minister 
before long will preach me out of church.” 
Is the minister’s moral certainty that he 
possesses the inner light sufficient to war- 
rant him to divide his congregation, first 
on the League, then (say) on the Irish 
question, next on Armenia? A half of a 
half is a quarter, a half of a quarter is 
an eighth—an eighth of a congregation left 
because a minister is positive concerning 
the truth of God. 

This is of course extreme, but—are most 
of our ministers time-servers, or do they 
recognize a different guide for them in 
the pulpit than that which an editor may 
follow? : 

It has always seemed to me that minis- 


ters should preach to general principles,: 


not to specific propositions. To preach 
for @ league, not for the League, for love 
and help between nations, not to a special 
mandatoryship ; to appeal for purity in the 
community, not to a definite movement for 
reform. Nor should they be impatient that 
what they desire is not performed on the 
minute. “The larger view.” Can any min- 
ister be so sure that he knows the truth 
of God that he must instruct in each par- 
ticular case? 

Will you set me right on this? 

ALLEN FRENCH. 
ConcorpD, Mass. 


[A preacher or an editor may play the 
fool and ruin a great and just cause as 
well as lose his congregation or his sub- 
seribers. His business is to devote him- 
self to principles, always applied to living, 
critical moral problems. But each prob- 
lem is only one, and he should have a 
sense of proportion and treat every variety 
of human concern which affects many 
people in the course of a year’s ministra- 
tions, not overdoing nor neglecting any one 
of them. 

For instance, the League of Nations de- 
serves at least one sermon, but not a long 
series ; industrial justice likewise; so with 
temperance, woman’s new estate as voting 
citizen, and many others. No fair-minded 
people will object to a minister’s instruc- 
tion on such subjects. He can tell them, 
for example, that he considers the true 
form of Christianity in its political ex- 
pression to be state socialism. Why not, if 
he has arguments? Probably on this sub- 
ject he would meet with greater difference 
of opinion than on any other. He can do it 
just the same, because people in a free 
church and a free country are as willing 
to hear as they are to disagree. A min- 
ister may even advise them how to vote. 

The trouble is, some ministers get into 
a state of obsession, and preach on one 
thing in and out of season. ‘They are 
awful bores. Parishioners get sick not so 
much of any given subject as of the 
banality and bathos of repetition. This is 
especially true, of course, if there is lack 
of agreement at the outset with the min- 
ister. A perverse clerical habit is often 
observed of persisting in a course in the 
very degree of its disagreeableness. Dif- 
ference begets opposition, not more from 
the congregation against the minister than 
from the minister against the congregation. 
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One thorough sermon on a great issue, 
even the most controversial one, ought to 
be enough, except in a case of changing 
eonditions on that issue, as, for example, 
on the League. By all means the minister 
is to instruct; and by all means the con- 
gregation is to decide upon his instruction, 
whether it be wise or foolish. 

There is a difference in degree, not in 
kind, between the editor’s and the min- 
ister’s function. The editor deals with cur- 
rent events. His treatment is journalis- 
tic, necessarily more or less hurried, and 
always piecemeal. Of course, he keeps 
true to fundamental principles. Once in a 
while he may gather into.a more elab- 
orate whole the essence of a great ques- 
tion, but usually he must do the thing in 
part. Readers make allowance for such 
prompt and partial treatment. A preacher 
ought to be a careful student, weighing 
all elements in a situation, and coming to 
his conclusions with deliberation and com- 
pleteness. The truth in every good sermon 
can be put in a single sentence. That sen- 
tence will state an everlasting principle. 
It is equally important to say every prin- 
ciple is made alive only when the preacher 
makes the application of it to definite 
issues, persons, acts, and policies. In fine, 
an abstract sermon without concrete ex- 
amples is an abomination; a concrete ser- 
mon without an abstract principle binding 
it into unity is not a sermon; it is a 
nuisance.—TuHrE Eprror.] 


Regulation “Y’’ Work in the War 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have been reading with much pleas- 
~ure Mr. Cotton’s articles on the overseas 
work of the Y. M. C. A:, and I feel you 
are both to be congratulated for your 
contribution to this much-discussed sub- 
ject. As the experiences of different men 
and women reach the light of publicity 
we shall gradually come to understand the 
difficulties of the service and the wonders 
of the achievement. No one can tell the 
whole story, for it is as varied as the 
lives of men. 

It is because of a few words in Mr. 
Cotton’s article of July 15 that I wish to 
add to the data something that evidently 
was outside of his experience. He says: 
“The work of the Y. M. C. A. with a com- 
bat division had been entirely confined 
to the canteen. A Y. M. C. A. man sta- 
tioned with a fighting unit could not pos- 
sibly put into practice any of the regula- 
tion Association work. The assumption 
that he could and did is ridiculous.” 

Speaking for the First Division, with 
which I had the honor to serve from Feb- 
ruary, 1918, until just before the Armis- 
tice, I can say that the impossible was 
achieved. While holding the Lorraine 
trenches north of Toul in February and 
March, we had movies and other enter- 
tainments regularly for all units not ac- 
tually on trench duty. We also had re- 
‘ligious services on Sundays. Our athletic 
director worked among the men in the 
back areas. On the Montdidier-Noyon 
front in April, May, and June we con- 
tinued these activities, interrupting them 
only for the Battle of Cantigny. The 
forced march to the Marne, and the battle 
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of July 18, put another stop to this work, 


but as soon as we were back in Lorraine 
in August we began again. The Battle 
of St. Mihiel caused a temporary lull, 
and so did the Argonne; but one of the 
last sights I saw as I left the old divi- 
sion the middle of October to accept a 
Paris assignment was my good friend 
Horn of the Methodist ministry piloting 
a bevy of actresses (far from comfortable 
in their perch on top’ of a three-ton truck) 
in the direction of the Argonne. 


Do not let me give the impression that’ 


we were allowed by our General to do 
any spectacular stunts on the battle- 
fronts, or to block the roads during action. 
For three days during the first Argonne 
even our canteens were ordered to close, 
and the boys wondered why! What I do 
claim is that the Y. M. C. A. with the 
First Division had active and efficient en- 
tertainment, religious, and athletic depart- 
ments throughout the combat period. 

One of the few photographs’ that I 
brought back with me shows my boys of 
the ammunition train, all wearing their 
gas-masks, playing a baseball game in 
full view of the German observation bal- 
loons on the Montdidier front. 

ALFRED W. Birks. 

NATICK, MASS. 


Proposing Hosmer Sunday 


To the Editor of Tot CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 
On October 16, that honored and well- 
beloved minister of the liberal Christian 
fellowship, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
D.D., will attain his eightieth birthday. 
Author of many beautiful hymns which 
have quickened and comforted the indi- 
vidual soul, and enriched the worship of 
the Church Universal, it is fitting that 
this anniversary should be gratefully ob- 
served, and many will desire to partici- 
pate in it. On Wednesday, October 13, at 
430 p.m., a portrait of Dr. Hosmer, 
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painted by an artist of distinction, and 
presented by a group of friends, will be 
unveiled at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The portrait will remain in the building. 
The poet himself will be at the time on his 
way to California. Manifestly but a small” 
number of those whose spiritual life has 
been uplifted by Dr. Hosmer’s- religious 
and lyrical gifts will be able to be present 
at the unveiling or to express to him their 
regard and gratitude. 

The writer, a classmate and fellow-min- 
ister, ventures to suggest a participation 
in this anniversary which may include 
all our churches, ministers, and laity. On 
the preceding Sunday morning, October 
10, let one or more of Dr. Hosmer’s hymns 
be sung by all our congregations, prefaced 
by an appropriate word by the minister. 
Let it be in so far a country-wide obsery- 
ance of Hosmer Sunday, not only in Uni- 
tarian, but in all congregations which have 
been enriched by his spiritual songs. 

Should any persons desire a more direct 
communication of their regard and grate- 
fulness they could write the poet himself, 
in care of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. This 
suggested observance would assuredly be 
appropriate, and gratifying to the heart 
of him we desire to congratulate and to 
cherish. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

NEWTON, MASS. 


I find as a Unitarian the freedom of 
spirit which allows me to search out the 
straight and narrow way of life and to 
walk in it according to the urge of my own 
conscience; because it is the depository of 
the best spiritual values which have been 
created by the best of men through the 
ages; because it is not a finality but an in- 
spiration; because it allows place for the 
great processes of evolution as God’s 
method of doing His work in our world.— 
Rev. William Marcus Taylor. 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, September 14, 
1920, at 2° P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Cornish, McDougall, 
Morton, Robertson, Simons, Thayer, Will- 
iams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year :— 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand-May 1, 1920........ 
MOM AGHA TIONS 's cesnctapresn @rcediers, a aan 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of 
Fitchburg, Mass., final pay- 
GIGI ficrarche tees tee Ateia se onetete ate 
Bequest of Charles C. Drew of 
Providence, R.I., to create 
the Charles C. Drew Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Sarah C. Good- 
hue of New Preston, Conn., 
and New York City, New 
York, to create the Sarah C. 
Goodhue Mund.-.)...5. 5. 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary A. C. 
Mason of Fall River, Mass., 
added to Reserve Fund.... 
Bequest of Mrs. Jane N. Grew 
of Boston, Mass., to create 
the Jane N. Grew Fund... 
Bequest of Miss Harriet Ware 
of Milton, Mass., to create 
the Harriet Ware Fund... 
Estate of R. Stuart Chase of 
Haverhill, Mass., added to 
Reserve Fund, additional.. 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le- 
Row of Lynn, Mass., added 
to Reserve Fund, additional ~° 2.40 
Anonymous gift to create the 


$6,443.21 
1,604.08 


6,375.00 


1,950.00 


94,868.75 


95.90 


10,000.00 


5,000.00 


10.00 


LPL OR @ 28 SUT Deke PS ee or eer 5,000.00 
Greeley, Col., Fund.......... 1,000.00 
Unitarian Building Annex 

PATEL: Scie Weep cceam cists a8 susisis ewes 50.00 
Murdock Parsonage F un d— 

proceeds sale of the Mur- 

.dock parsonage, Winchen- 

GOB. MASE A, Aecte seen e 6 9,906.90 
Westford Fund, received from 

First Congregational Society 

of Westford, to create the 

Westford Fund. fee maeje sine 8,370.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund :— 

Bequest of Mrs. Clara M. 

Rotch of New Bedford, 
Mass., to create the Clara 
Me Rotten HP unds..ciae = 4,000.00 
Gift of First Unitarian So- 
ciety, West Upton, Mass. 100.00 
Gift of First Congregational 
Parish, Petersham, Mass. 100.00 
Reserve Fund, New Orleans, 

ia.,, sale of tamdcce, ae ee om 100.00 
Pilgrim Tercentenary, gifts.. 3,000.00 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

interest on temporary in- 

Vestmentsia vance aeseee 775.06 
Investments, received for re- 

Investments «oc eb eid ee «wees 69,115.41 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 6,380.00 
Temporary loans; tia.). eee eauste 20,000.00 
Income of invested funds.... 51,637.53 
Tnterest..-.. 5 ci0ss0 agen Oe eee 103.38 
Foreign relations............ 1,100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work. . 105.35 


Reimbursed for advances on, 


Unitarian Buildings....... 24.64 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Wayside Pulpit........6.. 259.70 
$307,477.31 

PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes (societies, 
CIR OS re 5.5.7 ner adeurhttraghs o $27,941.53 

Salaries and other missionary 
OXPETISES ©. seve cleats. lar Loe 12,712.75 


Investments and reinvestments 201,119.86 
Investments Church Building 

Bean. Mund#loans'..<sui.ehe 14,000.00 
Discount on notes, and stamps 287.05 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHASGES. Oi ar ee lowe tee erarene 2,159.64 
Payments on account of 


sundry trust funds....... 8,264.18 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 4,908.72 
Publication Department...... 8,250.00 
Unitarian Campaign......... 10,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

8,850.00 


ciety, DEDSLONS Tt. Mec 3's 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary........ 500.00 
Transylvanian Fund, tempo- 

rary. advance<... . sete. « 803.50 

Cash on hand September 1, 1920.. 7,680.08 

$307,477.81 


The board voted to ratify and confirm 
the action of the finance committee as 
taken on July 8 in regard to the purchase 
of the Unitarian parsonage at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Upon recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To approve the purchase of the Spar- 
hawk Estate at Winchendon, Mass., for a par- 
sonage for the Church of the Unity, Winchen- 
don, and to provide for the payment of the 
Same, and such necessary improvements as may 
be approved by the executive officers, out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the Ephraim Mur- 
dock, Jr., parsonage recently sold. 

Voted, To appropriate one hundred and three 
dollars and seventy-three cents ($103.73) from 
the Reserve Fund, to be added to the Church 
Investment Fund for taxes on the Hood River, 
Ore., real estate. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund 
five thousand dollars ($5,000), the gift of an 
anonymous donor, to create the Church Exten- 
sion Fund to be expended at the discretion of 
Rev. Minot Simons, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension, as requested by the 
donor. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, That the manuscript by Jabez T. 
Sunderland, D.D., ‘The Worldwide Fame and 
Influence of Channing,’ be accepted and issued 
as Tract No. 295 in the American Unitarian 
Association Series. 

Voted, To present a set of our missionary 
books to the Devalaya Research Library and 
Free Reading-room in India, as recommended 
by the librarian of the Meadville Theological 
School, Rey. Walter C. Green. 

Voted, To authorize the printing of the report 
of the Hungarian Commission in book form 
and that the details of publication, such as 
binding, price, etc., be left to the discretion of 
the officers of the Association. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the application from the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education for additional 
clerical help be laid upon the table for one 
month. 

Voted, That the application of All Souls 
Church, White Plains, N.Y., be referred to a 
committee composed of the president, secretary, 
treasurer, and Mr. Simons, with full power to 
act. 


The secretary presented a report of con- 
ditions in Italy from Rey. Alfredo Taglia- 
latela, president of the Methodist Train- 
ing School for Ministers in Rome, Italy, 
who had journeyed from Toronto to tell 
of Unitarian opportunities in Italy. He 
offered to continue his services as a mem- 
ber of our Unitarian Committee in Italy 
if the work could be carried forward. De- 
cision on this work was deferred until 
Dr. Eliot’s return. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
executive chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign requesting that Mr. Simons be 
granted a leave of absence during Septem- 
ber and October, and it was 


Voted, To grant Mr. Simons a leave of ab- 
sence for such time aS may be necessary, that 
he may devote his time to the promotion of the 
Unitarian Campaign. 
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Upon the request of the Department of 
Church Hxtension the following ministers 
were appointed without salary as repre- 
sentative of the Department of Church 
Extension: Rev. Messrs. A. J. Culp, 
Manley B. Townsend, Walter F. Green- 
man, Edward D. Johnson,. Paul S. Phalen, 
W. .H. Parker, George Gilmour, T. J. 
Horner, George C. Wright, Arthur B. 
Whitney, F. R. Gale, James C. Duncan, 
Walter Reid Hunt, Walter C. Green, Will- 
iam E. Clark, Clifton M. Gray, C. W. Por- 
ter-Shirley, Charles BE. Snyder, A. P. Rec- 
cord, Frederick M. Bliot, F. M. Weil, Earl 
M. Wilbur, John C. Perkins. 

The assistant secretary presented a 
brief report of the success of the Hos- 
pitality House at Plymouth, and it was 


Voted, That the sum of $100 be appropriated 
so that the Hospitality House may be open on 
October 5, the day of the Unitarian Assembly 
at Plymouth. 


Upon the invitation of the board Dr. 
Clay MacCauley, who has recently arrived 
from Japan, was invited into the meeting. 

Upon the invitation of the board Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow and Mr. Edward Witte, 
members of the Hungarian Commission, 
were invited into the meeting. Mr. Snow 
addressed the Board and gave an account 
of the work of the Hungarian Commis- 
sion. + 

It was 

Voted, That the Board request Rey. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn at the earliest possible 
opportunity to present the report of the Hun- 
garian Commission to the Joint Committee in 
New York upon Safeguarding the Rights of 
Minorities in Foreign Lands. 

Voted, To extend to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association through the secretary, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, D.D., the deep appreci- 
ation and thanks of the board of directors for 
the great assistance given to the Hungarian 
Unit by the British Association and the British 
churches, 


As the date of the next board meeting 
falls on a holiday, it was 


Voted, To postpone the meeting of the Board 
from October 12 to October 13. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Unitarianism. brings me the glad proc- 
lamation of God’s direct recognition of 
each human soul; no mediation is nec- 
essary. In this fellowship I feel that I 
am particularly’ free to follow the ex- 
pression of my best thought whithersoever 
it may lead.—Rev. N. Addison Baker. 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


In the corner of 
my heart there is a 
little plant called 


REVERENCE which 
wants to be watered 


about once a week. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


The Daring of the West 


Mr. Adams, on his Campaign tour, finds it 
everywhere among Unitarians 


(Special Correspondence) 


Omana, Nes., September 28.—The out- 
posts of Unitarianism in the Middle West 
will support the Unitarian Campaign. 
Chureh for church and member for mem- 
ber, according to their ability, they will 
respond to the first unified effort of the 
denomination with an enthusiasm which 
will rival that of any other section. In 
ten cities, groups and audiences have heard 
Ernest G. Adams of Boston, chairman of 
the Campaign Committee, and in every 
instance, ministers and laymen have 
pledged their support, one church going 
to the extent of suggesting a higher quota. 

Speaking three times here to-day before 
delegates to the Nebraska-Iowa Unitarian 
Conference, Mr. Adams said the Middle 
West had convinced him that “there will 
be no ‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ about the success of 
the Campaign.” 

“No one can doubt the success of our 
Campaign,” Mr. Adams said, “after coming 
in contact with the churches of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
and Omaha. 
me’ has been manifested, and when shown 
the opportunity and obligation of Unitari- 
anism to-day and the need of strengthen- 
ing our machinery to deliver our message, 
the response has been unmistakable. 

“When I left the East I went to preach 
the Pilgrim spirit. I found the pioneer 
spirit of the West still vibrant and throb- 
bing—no stronger anywhere than among 
those who have stood forth as Unitarians 
in this rapidly growing and developing 
country. Unitarianism must develop and 
is developing with it, and when I return 
I hope to bring back with me something 
of the daring, the courage, and the open, 
frank enthusiasm of the Unitarians of this 
country. It is akin to that of the Pilgrims 
—it is the same thing, because every Uni- 
tarian I have met here is willing to stand 
up and be counted. 

“Our churches in the West are not 
numerous, their membership rolls are not 
long in comparison with those of other 
faiths, but that is our own fault. The 
Middle West awaits our religion—a relig- 
ion foursquare with the principles of our 
country and Americanism. 

“Hverywhere the response has been gen- 
erous, the greeting sympathetic. Men, 
strong men, laymen and ministers, who 
have been satisfied to fish before in the 


The Western spirit of ‘show | 
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accustomed waters, are now willing to 
launch forth into the deep, where they 
agree men are yearning for a non-dog- 
matic, liberal religion such as Unitarian- 
ism. 

“Hverywhere I have been promised sup- 
port, strong, enthusiastic support, by men 
who, it is admitted, can make the Cam- 
paign a success. They admit that we need 
a new spirit, new methods, new strength; 


The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief , 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

‘This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

*“One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose.- The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the néw church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this:— 

‘The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet” and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 

20. 


and they agree with me that now is the 
time for Unitarianism to’ forget its in- 
dividual church problems and unify for 
the greater, broader purposes which are 
the objectives of our Campaign. 

“T have visited churches which have no 
little difficulty in carrying out their own 
plans, churches seeking funds for them- 
selves, but all are now deeply interested 
in the Campaign purposes. At every meet- 
ing, in every church, men and women, 
some of them for the first time, have come 
to a realization of our opportunity and 
our obligation. 

“IT could have asked for no more deeply 
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sincere response than that which has been 
accorded to the messengers of our Cam- 
paign in the West. Unitarians of the 
Middle West see the great possibilities of 
the Campaign, and, seeing them, have re- 
sponded and are ready for the test.” 

William L. Barnard of Boston, - secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League, joined Mr. 
Adams in St. Louis and addressed meet- 
ings with Mr. Adams and also meetings 
of the Laymen’s League. In addition to 
outlining the remarkable growth of the 
League, Mr. Barnard sketched the plans 
of the organization which will materialize 
when the Campaign is a success. In every 
city he has been assured by the local chap- 
ters that they will work to make the 
Campaign a success. 

In response to an urgent request, Mr. 
Barnard left Omaha this afternoon to 
address a meeting in Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
Barnard will join Mr. Adams in Dallas, 
Tex., Thursday. Friday, Mr. Adams will 
start eastward for home, and Mr. Bar- 
nard will visit San Antonio, Houston, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. He W..T. 


Correction 


Miss L. Freeman Clarke was the author 
of the cover-page article “Ten Unitarian 
Women—tTheir Contribution,” in the issue 
of September 30. Inadvertently her name 
was omitted, for which regret is expressed. 


Deaths 


In LoviNG MEeMoryY or 
Mrs. ABBIE JAQUITH DAMON 
President Emeritus of 
Fitchburg Branch Alliance 
for seven years 
October 6, 1919 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 


It Was Hard to Do 


We assume you look at the editorial 
page before you read what we say in 
this place. You see there about the 
rise in the subscription price of THE 
Recister. The announcement is one of 
the hard things to publish. Not that 
we have fears about the subscribers’ 

- feelings on the subject. They know 
about costs in everything. But we have 
tried to stand off the day. We could 
not do it. 

Meanwhile, we are about to announce 
a Christmas-gift plan which will be of 
advantage to our readers who wish to 
give a year’s subscription to friends. 
Last year it was a delightful experience 
to receive scores of acceptances of our 
offer. Again we suggest, What could 
be quite so good as one year, fifty-two 
weekly visits, of the paper that is broad 
awake to the spiritual currents of our 
wonderful if disturbed time. 

We weren’t going to mention this, 
but the other day we said something 
to a friend in the office about the in- 
crease in our subscription list in the 
summer months. In July and August 
people usually are non-investing, so they 
say. Not our people. We added five 
hundred new subscribers. Isn’t that a 
good record for you? Our visitor said 
that fact would make about the best 
bit of news in this week’s paper. We 
think you will like it. 


Tue CircuLaTION MANAGER. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 

The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., will hold a memorial communion 
service on Sunday, October 10, at eleven 
o’clock. This service is in memory of the 
donors of the church silver. The entire 
collection of plate will be shown on this 
occasion, and a brief description will be 
given by the church historian. 


The Boston Association of Ministers 
will entertain the ministers from abroad 
attending the Pilgrim Tercentenary at the 
regular October meeting, Monday, October 
11, at the Second Church, corner Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road, Boston, Mass., 
at 3 P.M., an hour earlier than usual. Rev. 
Cc. J. Street of Sheffield, England, will 
make the principal address. ‘Tea will be 
served at five o’clock. A general and cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all Unitarian 
ministers, both men and women. 


The next meeting of the North Middle- 
sex’ Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches will be held in Nashua, 
N.H., Thursday, October 14, at 10.30 a.m. 
At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held at Lowell, September 21, it 
was voted to request every Unitarian 
minister in the Conference to appoint an 
active, energetic committee in his parish to 
look after, the transportation, their duty 
being to see that all those who desire to 
attend the Conference are conveyed there 
by automobile. 


Meetings and Conferences 
The Worcester Conference 
The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference met with the Uni- 
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tarian church in Athol, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 23. The day was ideal, the attendance 
splendid, and the hospitality bountiful. In 
the evening preceding the Conference there 
was a religious service at which the ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Greenfield, formerly of Fitch- 
burg, and active in the missionary work of 
the Conference. On Thursday morning a 
devotional service was conducted by Rey. 
William H. Gardner, who has recently be- 
come the minister of the church in Ster- 
ling. After the usual routine business, con- 
ducted by the president, A. F. Butterworth 


‘of Brookfield, an address was delivered by 


Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, on 
“The Pilgrim Inheritance.” He referred to 
Plymouth as the cradle of all that is best 
in the life of to-day, and emphasized the 
fact that the fundamental feature in the 
Pilgrim mind was its conception of re- 
ligion and the place it should occupy in 
life. The Pilgrims lived with God and 
worked together with Him for the setting 
up of his kingdom on the earth. This con- 
viction of being “ever in the great Task- 
master’s eye” inspired them to lead lives 
of self-sacrifice. No sacrifice was too great 
for them to make for God. While we have 
no wish to think their thoughts after 
them, we do desire a depth of religion 
comparable with theirs. The Pilgrims be- 
lieved that religion should.be the con- 
trolling motive in all the affairs of life, 
and if they had had our social institutions, 
they would have applied the principles of 
their religion to industrial and interna- 
tional affairs. Do we apply the principles 
of Christianity to industry and politics? 
What about the conditions of the steel in- 
dustry as revealed by a recent impartial 
report? Has the Christian Church no mes- 
sage for the present time? If we would 
be true to our Pilgrim inheritance, we 
must consecrate ourselves to make religion 
vital and potent in the lives of men, and 


demand the application of Christian prin- 


ciples to all the relationships of life. The 
subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Savage, Peck, and Gardner. 

An interesting feature of the Conference 
was the presence of Professor Uchigasaki 
of Washeda University, Tokyo, Japan. He 
spoke of the influence of the Pilgrim spirit 
in Japan and presented the greetings of 
the Japanese Unitarians to America. Upon 
the invitation of Rev. HE. B. Young in be- 
half of the Branch Alliance of his church, 
the Conference adjourned for luncheon. 
Upon reassembling, brief remarks were 
made by Messrs. Bonney and Barton of 
Worcester in the interests of the Unitarian 
Campaign. On motion of Rey. B. R. Bulke- 
ley, the unanimous thanks of the Confer- 
ence were extended to the Athol church 
for its abundant hospitality, and on ‘the 
motion of Rev. Dudley R. Child, to Dr. 
Pease for his inspiring address. The sub- 
ject assigned for the afternoon was “The 
Unitarian’ Campaign.” Dr. Charles HE. 
Park, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, told of the organization of the Cam- 
paign Committee and the purposes for 
which the funds will be spent. He stressed 
the truth that this is a campaign to put 
our faith before the country. He spoke of 
the blessed privilege of being a Unitarian 
and of the great need of Unitarianism in 
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our American democracy. According to 
Dr. Park, Unitarians have been too modest 
about their religion. They should be more 
self-assertive and possess more of the mis- 
Sionary spirit. If the Campaign Commit- 
tee asks for money, it is for the purpose 
of creating spiritual power. The subject 
was discussed by Messrs. Bulkeley, Child, 
and Free. In bringing the Conference to a 
close, Rev. W. F. Skerrye spoke of the 
Puritan’s intense consciousness of duty. 
To the Pilgrim, duty had the mystic mark 
of God’s finger. The question to ponder 
is, Have people the Pilgrim spirit for the 
Unitarian Campaign? The present and 
future prosperity as a church depends upon 
how much each one will give to spread 
Unitarianism. James C. Duncan, Secre 
tary. 


Parish News Letters 


Minister’s Salary Increased 


HINGHAM, Mass.—New North Church, 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels: The beginning 
of a new church year finds this parish well 
organized and eager to extend its useful- 
ness. Statistics from last year show a 
marked increase in attendance at church 
services, due in no small degree to the ef- 
forts of the New North Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. The chapter has pro- 
vided ushers for services and has pledged 
itself to stimulate church attendance. 
Under the aggressive leadership of Dr. 
H. A. Robinson it intends to carry out 
plans for intensifying church work, one 
being for a series of vesper services during 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA, Industrial Insti- 
tute for white youth. Two vacancies: First, 
a teacher for Science and Latin (High School 
grade) and a matron for dining-room. Sub- 
stantial salaries, including board. Positions 
egg eh at once. Address Lyman WARD, Camp 

, Ala. 


> 


Do you happen to know the most val- 
uable raw material in New Bngland? 
It is worth more per pound than silver. 


Production of any raw material is 
safer than manufacturing because less 
capital is tied up in depreciating plant 
and inventory and less labor is employed. 

A decided speculative opportunity is 


combined with normal profits in produc- 
ing the above material. 


May we send you a full description? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston | 


SALEM SPRINGFIELD . 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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the winter. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
and the New North Lend a Hand begin 
their work in October. The Sunday-school 
held its first session October 3. Perhaps 
the most important development of last 
year was the voluntary organization of a 
group of young people, with John Hart- 
well as president. They plan to ally them- 
selves with the National Y. P. R. U, 
Though their activities thus far have been 
largely social, their interest in the church 
has been stimulated and will be directed 
into religious channels. The minister’s 
salary was increased and a bonus was 
given him for the first year’s work. Mr. 
Arthur C. Wise, who had wide experience 
during the war in Red Cross, Liberty Loan, 
and welfare work, has been appointed 
parish chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. 

These Definite Things 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart: Very 
often the churches doing the best work 
find it hard to make a showing ‘when 
the bishop comes around.” It is easy to 
say that the church was painted, the organ 
was repaired, the Women’s Alliance bought 
a new carpet, ete.; but it is so hard to 
tell how many people renewed their spirit- 
ual strength. On the other hand, it does 
not follow that the church which uses 
modern methods in its business affairs is 
less spiritual than the church which is 
satisfied to go along in the old slipshod 
way. The present minister of the James- 
town church began his work a year ago, 
after graduating from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. The church had passed 
through a long period without a regular 
minister. At the annual meeting of the 
congregation, the minister outlined a plan 
whereby the church could be reorganized. 
A business committee and the trustees 
form the Church Council... Numerous com- 
mittees were formed with a member of the 
Council at the head of each. To get the 
committees to function properly is the 
task. Among the achievements of the 
year are the introduction of the New 
Beacon Course of Religious Education, 
the erection of a Wayside Pulpit, the or- 
ganization of a chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the introduction of the 
New Hymn and Tune Book, the advertise- 
ment of the church in the local papers, a 
monthly bulletin printed and mailed to all 
friends of the church, the raising of the 
largest budget in the history of the church, 
twenty-six people received into the mem- 
bership, the attendance at the morning 
service doubled, and a campaign for a new 
ehurch carried through successfully. <A 
year from now it is expected there will 
be a church that will be a credit to the 
cause. 

Organ for the Church 

(SANFORD, Mr.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
G. F. Pratt: This church opened for the 
fall under cheering auspices. The large 
choir of fine voices has been reassembled 
under the direction of Prof. Frank L. Ran- 
kin. The people are gradually returning 
from lake and beach. ‘The Sunday-school 
has enrolled a good number of new pupils. 
The Sanford Mills are running on full 
time, and have erected fifty dwelling- 
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houses and sold them at cost to their 
employees, and fifty more houses are in 
process of construction. This creates a 
settlement. not far from the Unitarian 
church, and promises to supply an addi- 
tion to its constituency. Mr. Edward E. 
Hussey, vice-president of the Sanford 
Mills, has presented an organ to the 
church as a memorial to his wife, whose 
recent death was a great loss to the so- 
ciety and the community, because of her 
gracious and lovely personality, and her 
prominence in church and benevolent ac- 
tivities. A very desirable lot nearly op- 
posite the church has been secured for 
a parsonage site, and the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch will undertake the work of 
raising money to pay for it. Plans for 
the social life of the society "have been 
completed, and work begun for the annual 
fair to be held December 10. 


Dr. Bell on Leave 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Geo. Wm. Bell: At the close 
of the church season it was felt that the 
gain in the health and strength of Dr. Bell 
would be far more effectual if he could 
be relieved of his church duties for one 
year. With the generous assistance of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
some of the ministers in and about Bos- 
ton, and a trained parish assistant, Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, the activities of the 
church, it was felt, would be well main- 
tained. The hour of church service was 
changed to four o’clock, to meet the con- 
venience of the ministers. The schedule 
so far planned gives the September after- 
noon services to Rev. Palfrey Perkins, the 
October series to Dr. Charles B. Park, the 
November series to Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
and the December series to Rey. Henry H. 
Saunderson. The year’s work was re- 
sumed on September 12, with a fine at- 
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tendance and good prospects. The organ 
is now operated with a new electric motor, 
adding much to its power and range. 


Improvements on Church 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. Clara C. Helvie: The con- 
gregation collected the sum of $600 last 
June for repairing and redecorating the 
church building. The work is now almost 
completed and is of marked artistic merit. 
Services were resumed on October 3. The 
Sunday-school sent two teachers to the In- 
stitute of Religious Education at Chautau- 
qua, N.Y., for one week. The Laymen’s 
League had two lectures on ways in which 
capital and labor may co-operate. Mr. 
Walter B. Hilton, president of the League, 
and Mr. H. C. Ogden were the speakers. 


Mr. Wetherell in New Hampshire 

Witton, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
KE. J. Bowden: On September 22 and 23 
the parishes of Wilton and Milford were 
visited by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. In each 
case careful preparation had been made; 
in each there was the same programme— 
a men’s supper, an hour for conference’ 
and organization, and a public meeting. 
Twenty men were in attendance at each 
meeting. Mr. Wetherell gave a fine ac- 
count of the rise and development of the 
Laymen’s League. At Wilton the men 
have for some months adopted a system 
by which each will take his turn in the 
church school about three times a year 
to conduct the liturgical service for the 
children. ‘This has resulted in an entirely 
new enthusiasm both among the scholars 
and the visiting men. Since vacation 
the system has been extended to Milford, 
and promises good results there. It is 
hoped that the organization of the Lay- 
men’s League will put this arrangement 
on a permanent basis. 


attempted. 


engaged in Unitarian Campaign 
you continue there. 


House, 7 Park Square, Boston. 


A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


Unitarians are always among the first to support worthy educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions. 
to volunteer in the first great denominational task we have ever 


Beginning now and continuing until November 21, Unitarian - 
Campaign Headquarters will need the services of a number of men 
and women, especially those experienced in office, organization, or 
publicity work, who live in the vicinity of Boston. 
a day from a number of such experienced people will mean a tre- 
mendous lift to the whole Campaign. 

Headquarters does not wish by this call to interfere with the 
Campaign in the individual churches, so that if you are already 


Please send your name and address, or the names and addresses 
of others who might volunteer, to Mr. Ernest G. Adams, Unity 


THE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Now comes an opportunity 


An hour or two 


work, we should prefer to have 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Can you come and help me clean 
house, Mandy?” “No’m; can’t come. I’s 
jined de ’Sociation ob de Folded Hands.” 
—Life. 


“Where do you live in the city—close 
in?” “Fairly so—thirty minutes on foot. 
fifteen by motor-car, twenty-five by street- 
car, and forty-five by telephone.’—Kansas 
City Star. 


The soap-box orator found many things 
to criticise. “And what do we do?” he 
cried, ‘We pursue the shadow, the bubble 
bursts, and leaves but ashes in our empty 
hands!""—New York Lvening Post. 


Railway refreshment-room attendant 
(musing over unsgld edibles): “Ah. 
they’ve ’ad some ’andicaps—them sand- 
wiches—fust the railway strike, now the 
fares a’goin’ up!’—London Opinion. 


Lady on ‘bus tendering half a crown 
for a penny fare: ‘I’m sorry I have no 
pennies.” Conductor (affably): “Don’t 
you worry, lady; you’re going to have 
- twenty-nine in a second or two.”—London 
Post. 


“So, you got your poem printed?” “Yes,” 
replied the author. “I sent the first stanza 
to the editor of the Correspondence Col- 
umn with the inquiry, ‘Can any one give 
me the rest of this poem?’ Then I sent 
in the complete poem over another name!” 


Jenkins was sitting down to breakfast 
und was astounded to see in the paper an 
announcement of his own death. He rang 
up his friend Smith and asked, “Have 
you seen the notice of my death in the 
paper?” “Yes,” replied Smith. “Where 
are you speaking from?” 


“There,” said an old crony to a friend 
to whom he was showing the sights of a 
Scottish town, “that is the statue of Bailie 
Blank.” “Is it no’ a guid bit bigger‘ than 
life-size, tho’? queried the other. “Oh! 
aye, it’s a’ that, but it’s no’ a bit bigger 
than the Bailie thocht himsel’.”—Tit-Bits. 


“You can often mend broken dishes and 
broken friendships, mend ’em pretty good,” 
said a wise old woman; “but they’re never 
just the same again—the place where the 
break was is sure to show. Anybody that 
cares as much for chiny and friendships 
as I do, will be careful in handlin’ both 
of ’em.” 


The recent spell of wet weather reminds 
one of the story of a minister who prayed 
with a full heart in similar circumstances. 
“Now, Lard,” he began, “ye’ll nae send us 
a roarin’, tearin’ wind, but ye’ll send us 
a nice gentle wind, an’’— Here came a 
terrible gust which brought the slates off 
the roof. The minister paused and looked 
upward with dismay, bewilderment, and 
reproach. “O Lard,” he gasped, “this is 
pairfectly rideeculous.”—Tit-Bits. 


Several Ohio lawyers once gathered in 
Judge Wilson’s room after adjournment 
of court and were discussing the retire- 
ment of a member of the bar. Among 
them was one whose practice was worth 
$25,000 a year. He said: “I have been 
practising several years and am well fixed. 
I have thought I would like to retire and 
devote my remaining years to studies I 
have: neglected.” “Study law,” put in 
Judge Wilson Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 7 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for ou 


annual pension. ¥ 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


‘Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. United service 
at First Church, Eliot Square, morning and evening. 


FIRST PARISH IN NEEDHAM (1711), Needham 
Square. Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, minister, Service 
of worship, 10.45 a.m. School of Religion, 12.10. Ser- 
mon, Sunday, October 10, by Mr. Allen. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m. in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, October 
py peeaches, Rev. Miles Hanson. Evening service at 
7.30. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, director. Sunday, October 10, Dr. 
Brown will preach. 


. FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5,. All welcome, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Yea and 
the Nay of Life.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School Sa 9.45 .4.mM. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class 
at 10.15, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. 
Professional teachers. Morning service, 1l4.m. Ser- 
mon by the minister, ‘‘The Pilgrims as Pioneers ” 
Chorus choir under Mr. Thompson Stone. The public 
cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Special memorial communion service 
in memory of the donors of the silver plate belonging 
to the church will be held Sunday, October 10, at 11 
o'clock. The entire interesting collection of valuable 
Colonial silver will be displayed. Address by the 
Church Historian, Mrs. Mary Fifield King. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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